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The  Editor 


CULPTURE  FOR  SCHOOLS.— 
Lorado  Taft,  sculptor,  whose  studio 
is  at  6016  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  has 
on  exhibition  there  a  decidedly  significant 
display  of  a  suitable  selection  of  casts  for 
public  schools.  What  Mrs.  Brewster’s  article 
in  this  issue  of  the  Educational  Review 
does  for  you  in  helping  choose  pictures  which 
experience  has  shown  will  be  looked  at  by 
children,  Mr.  Taft  is  doing  as  regards  sculp¬ 
ture.  “Shall  we,’’  asks  this  missonary  of  the 
fuller  life,  “afford  our  children  acquaintance 
with  the  art  inheritance  of  the  race.?’’  We 
can,  is  his  answer.  Every  school  of  a  dozen 
classrooms  can  secure  enough  copies  of  great 
sculptures  to  make  it  radiant  with  beauty. 
The  sample  gallery  costs  $500.  It  is  collected 
after  most  careful  experimenting  with  school 
boys  and  girls  to  determine  what  will  attract 
and  hold  their  attention.  In  the  set  are  Dona¬ 
tello’s  “Dancing  Children,”  ($25);  his 
“Bambino,”  ($12);  “The  Laughing  Child,” 
($5);  two  panels  of  Della  Robbia’s  singers, 
($18);  Gabii’s  “Diana”  {$60).  There  are 
thirteen  busts:  Hermes,  Apollo,  The  Young 
Augustus,  Clytie,  Brutus,  Homer,  and 
others.  Mercie’s  “David”  and  Pigalle’s 
“Mercury”  cost  $13.50  each.  A  slab  of  the 
Parthenon  frieze  can  be  had  for  $20.00.  The 
casts  are  those  of  a  Boston  firm  and  are  in 
soft  tones  resembling  old  marble.  The  $500 
list  is  flexible.  If  there  are  several  schools  in 
your  town,  each  can  have  a  different  set. 

Menial  Hygiene  in  School. — The  Illinois 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  entering  upon 
its  fifteenth  year.  It  contines  its  popular 
lectures,  its  round-table  discussion  of  prob¬ 


lems  by  parents,  teachers,  and  others,  its 
organization  of  local  mental-health  com¬ 
mittees,  and  conduct  of  its  mind  clinics. 
Civic  and  patriotic  clubs  are  coming  into 
more  active  cooperation  with  the  work  of  the 
society.  For  the  past  four  years  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  trained  social  workers  in  case  prac¬ 
tice  and  has  given  instruction  in  parent  edu¬ 
cation.  It  plans  courses  in  mental  hygiene  for 
teachers  and  for  high-school  students.  It  pro¬ 
poses  ultimate  extension  to  the  elementary 
schools.  In  one  of  the  Chicago  high-schools 
the  society  has  taken  cases  referred  to  it  by 
the  principal:  pupils  with  criminal  tendencies, 
truants,  cheaters,  laggards,  problem  cases. 
Parents  are  given  advice.  The  society’s 
psychiatrists  found  low-grade  intelligence  in 
35  per  cent  of  the  school  cases,  poor  physical 
condition  in  4  per  cent.  The  remedies  for 
different  difficulties  proposed  were:  Leave 
school,  35  per  cent;  get  into  routine  work, 
15  per  cent;  stick  to  your  regular  work,  15 
per  cent;  get  more  organized  recreation, 
12  per  cent.  Other  prescriptions  were:  enter 
a  supervised  occupation;  give  up  the  studies 
you  are  failing  in  and  take  more  music;  at¬ 
tend  another  school.  The  headquarters  of 
the  society  are  at  308  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Membership  is  $5.  a  year;  (teachers 
and  social  workers  $2).  The  society  needs 
money.  It  is  in  charge  of  entirely  responsible 
citizens.  It  is  worthy  of  substantial  aid. 

Harnessing  the  School  to  Town  Work. — 
Forty-six  years  ago,  Malcolm  McVickar,  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  selected  a  long 
stretch  of  unshaded  streets  and,  for  a  “pro- 
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ject,”  before  Mr.  Kilpatrick  had  taught  us 
the  word,  put  his  students  to  work  planting 
maples  in  straight  rows  between  the  sidewalk 
and  the  road.  The  boys  brought  the  saplings 
from  the  woods,  dug  the  holes,  carried  the 
water  and  planted  the  trees.  The  girls  served 
sandwiches,  doughnuts,  coffee,  and  pie.  As 
far  as  I  can  now  recall  I  am  prouder  of  my 
work  on  that  day  than  for  any  prize  I  won 
in  school.  Why.?  Because  the  innate  quality 
of  youth  is  generosity,  and  to  exercise  it  is 
to  act  according  to  nature.  I  wish  now  my 
teachers  had  provided  numerous  occasions 
to  encourage  and  direct  service  for  the  town 
and  state  which  were  paying  good  money  for 
my  schooling.  For  several  years  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  has  directed  the 
organization  of  children  in  their  schools  for 
doing  something  for  the  city  which  pays  their 
educational  expenses.  In  1923  there  were 
363,672  children  doing  actual  work  in  the 
city  “clean  up”  in  the  spring.  That  is  when 
the  charitable  snow-covering  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  housekeeping  sins  melts  away.  In 
1924,  the  number  of  public-school  partici¬ 
pants  were  619,279;  in  1925  it  was  3,242,462; 
that  is,  so  many  children  felt  the  patriotic 
urge  that  they  performed  548  per  cent  more 
than  their  quota.  This  remarkable  result  was 
achieved  by  principals  who  added  “civic 
service”  to  their  regular  school  exercises  on 
the  ground  that  the  schools  were  established 
and  are  maintained  predominatingly  for  this 
purpose.  Saluting  the  flag  and  singing  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner”  is  not  teaching  pa¬ 
triotism.  The  urge  must  function,  as  the 
honorable,  the  psychiatric  psychologists  tell 
us,  or  it  is  naught.  As  this  magazine  goes  to 
press  the  Chicago  reports  for  1926  have  not 
been  tabulated.  But  the  number  of  principals 
who  are  making  actual  civic  service,  clean 
ups,  paint  ups,  making  toys  for  hospitals 
and  orphanages,  serving  in  safety  patrols, 
etc.,  an  essential  part  of  a  child’s  yearly 
program  is  almost  the  entire  managerial 
staff  of  the  schools.  The  Educational  Re¬ 


view  has  frequently  referred  to  the  system¬ 
atized  work  of  Superintendent  Prior  of 
Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  with  his  lists  of 
services  and  his  civic  diploma.  Consider  the 
example  of  Stillman  Valley,  Illinois.  It  was 
as  down  at  the  heel  as  are  parts  of  your  home 
town;  rubbish  on  vacant  lots,  billboards 
askew.  Stillman  Valley  had  no  park  com¬ 
mission,  no  money.  But  it  had  rakes,  shovels, 
wagons,  and  pride.  Thirty  truck-loads  of 
rubbish  were  removed  by  men,  women  and 
school  children;  fences  were  painted;  shrubs 
and  flowers  were  planted.  Then  the  Harmon 
Foundation  of  New  York,  which  radiates 
commendations  all  over  America  to  those  who 
beautify  their  surroundings,  tossed  a  nice 
little  $500  reward  into  Stillman  Valley’s  lap. 

Brother,  you  and  your  educational  staff 
are  paid  your  modest  wages  not  by  mere 
parents  but  by  the  whole  community.  Every¬ 
one  who  spends  a  cent  within  your  town 
precincts  contributes  a  part  of  every  spend¬ 
ing  to  your  pay.  We  all  think  you  don’t  get 
as  much  as  you  should.  We  know,  also,  that 
many  of  you  don’t  direct  your  service 
straight  enough  into  community  benefit.  You 
have  a  dim  idea  that  school  is  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that  you  are  for  the  school.  That 
idea  was  pretty  much  supplanted  when  the 
cost  of  schools  in  1835  was  transferred  from 
only  parents  and  put  upon  everybody,  child¬ 
less  and  all.  General  welfare,  not  personal 
advantage,  is  the  obligation  founded  upon 
your  school-tax  system.  The  sooner  you  put 
into  practice  definite  and  measurable  com¬ 
munity  service  by  your  young  citizens  the 
sooner  you  will  make  your  service  receive 
the  remuneration  it  ought  to  have.  “What 
have  you  done  for  Fairhaven.?”  Prior  asks 
his  children  every  week.  Why  not.?  Fairhaven 
is  doing  for  them  everyday.  Children  should 
not  wait  for  some  deferred  dividend  to  come, 
maybe  after  some  graduate  earns  more  than 
he  can  spend.  We  learn  to  do,  not  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  stories  of  Carnegies.  Service  as  a  habit 
is  the  need,  now,  not  to  be  put  off. 


A  REVIEW  OF  LAYMEN’S  OPINIONS 

What  the  Newspaper  Editors  Say 


The  Menace  of  Education 

Have  a  little  sarcasm?  Let  the  editor  of 
the  Nation,  New  York,  pass  the  vinegar: 

“Out  in  Hawaii  there  is  a  man  who  under¬ 
stands  the  menace  of  education.  His  name  is 
John  Hind  and,  retiring  as  president  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Association,  he 
discussed  the  labor  problem,  the  tariff,  soil 
conditions,  taxation,  and  education.  People, 
he  said,  were  getting  too  much  education,  and 
it  was  a  mistake  to  let  teachers  instead  of 
business  men  plan  the  courses  of  study.  We 
quote  from  the  text  of  his  address,  as  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  i 

“‘Why  blindly  continue  [he  asks]  a  ruin¬ 
ous  system  that  keeps  a  boy  or  girl  in  school 
at  the  taxpayers’  expense  long  after  they 
have  mastered  more  than  sufficient  learning 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  simply  to  en¬ 
lighten  them  on  subjects  of  questionable 
value.  .  .  . 

“‘The  present  elaborate  and  idealistic 
school  system  .  .  .  will  in  the  end,  I  fear, 
produce  a  generation  of  impractical  men  and 
women  who,  believing  .  .  .  manual  labor  is 
beneath  them,  will  bring  about  a  condition 
of  stunted  or  retarded  development  under 
which  it  may  be  found  impossible  to  raise 
but  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of  taxes  which 
we  are  today  called  upon  to  pay.  .  .  . 

“‘The  solution,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the  tax¬ 
payer  be  relieved  of  further  responsibility 
after  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  sixth  grade, 
or  possibly  the  eighth  grade  in  a  modified 
form.’ 

“To  effect  the  necessary  change,  Mr.  Hind 
feels,  will  require  the  cooperation  of  ‘some 
of  our  practical  conservative  business  men’ 
where  hitherto  we  have  trusted  to  mere  educa¬ 
tors  who  ‘  by  their  training  and  devotion  to 
learning  have  become  unduly  idealistic  and 
hence  extravagant.’  Education  must  be 


looked  upon  ‘in  the  light  of  a  business  mat¬ 
ter.’ 

“This  is  an  excrescence  of  Coolidge- 
economy  philosophy  which  we  may  expect 
to  see  break  out  elsewhere  than  in  the  cane- 
fields  of  the  mid-Pacific.  Mr.  Hind  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  two  things — low  taxes  and  cheap 
labor,  wherein  he  resembles  many  of  the 
props  of  the  republic  on  the  mainland,  and 
his  logic  is  far  better  than  his  grammar.  The 
present  American  system  of  giving  every 
child  as  much  schooling  as  he  will  swallow  is 
costly;  and  it  produces  young  men  and 
women  who  do  not  care  to  work,  either  on 
sugar  plantations  or  in  steel  mills,  for  twelve 
hours  a  day.  Elsewhere  in  his  address  Mr. 
Hind  praises  the  Hawaiian  bureau  of  labor 
for  its  success  in  importing,  during  a  recent 
strike,  large  numbers  of  Filipino  laborers 
whose  standard  of  living  was  still  lower  than 
that  prevailing  in  the  gardens  of  Eden  (as 
the  tourist  literature  describes  them)  about 
Mauna  Loa. 

“Whatever  its  other  faults,  American 
education  cannot  be  accused  of  fostering  a 
soporific  contentment  with  plain  living. 
The  product  of  the  American  public  school 
wants  a  telephone,  a  Ford  car,  and  a  radio 
set,  and  he  expects  his  education  to  enable 
him  to  earn  them.  Mr.  Hind  will  have  to 
pay  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  for  sugar 
workers  if  he  is  to  hire  public-school  gradu¬ 
ates;  and  if  our  present  immigration  policy 
continues  there  will  soon  be  none  but  public- 
school  graduates  to  hire. 

“Education — even  pretty  poor  and  forma¬ 
listic  education — undoubtedly  does  produce, 
as  Mr.  Hind  says,  ‘visionary  highbrows’ 
who  are  not  content  to  work  as  their  fathers 
worked.  It  creates  discontent.  If  the  half- 
baked  schoolboys  of  China  had  known  either 
more  or  less  they  would  never  have  awak¬ 
ened  a  sleeping  continent.  In  Pittsburgh 
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Oahu,  and  Shanghai  a  little  knowledge  is 
still  a  dangerous  thing.  Fortunately.” 


Public  Libraries  and  the  Schools 

“In  most  of  the  large  cities  the  public 
library  system  has  been  developed  to  include 
many  of  the  schools  and  nearly  all  the  popu¬ 
lous  suburbs. 

“There  can  not  be  too  many  branch 
libraries  in  any  city.  The  municipality  that 
boasts  of  its  numerous  libraries  can  generally 
be  put  down  as  a  city  of  culture.  Boston, 
perhaps,  has  more  libraries  available  for  the 
use  of  its  public  schools  than  any  other  city. 
While  a  few  branch  libraries  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Washington  and  made  available 
for  students,  there  is  still  urgent  need  for 
others.  Indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
public  school  will  have  its  own  library.  It 
will  become  an  essential  and  important  part 
of  the  school  system.  With  books  at  hand  to 
illustrate,  elucidate,  and  enliven  them,  sub¬ 
jects  that  pupils  may  regard  as  dull  will  be 
made  more  attractive  and  the  desire  for 
further  investigation  and  study  will  be 
fostered.” — From  the  Washington  Post. 


Teaching  Housekeeping  in  the  Schools 

In  the  chorus  of  groans  that  are  going  up 
over  the  disappearance  of  the  home  in  these 
days  of  jazz  and  flappers,  many  persons  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  public  schools 
are  doing  a  real  service  in  preparing  the  girls 
of  today  to  be  the  wives,  mothers  and  house¬ 
keepers  of  tomorrow.  Superintendent  Broome 
reminds  us  that  no  less  than  85,000  pupils 
are  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  that  the  Philadelphia  schools 
are  among  the  best  equipped  in  the  country 
for  teaching  those  things  which  every  girl 
should  know. 

“In  other  words,  the  modern  schools  are 
taking  a  leading  part  in  teaching  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues.  Cooking  classes  have  long 
been  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study, 
but  in  addition  to  this  the  girls  are  now 
taught  sewing,  child  care,  household  manage¬ 


ment,  elementary  home  nursing  and  other 
accomplishments  which  are  rather  more 
important  than  knowing  how  to  enter  and 
leave  a  room  correctly.  Each  new  junior 
high  school  has  three  kitchens,  a  housekeep¬ 
ing  suite,  one  teachers’  dining  room  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  kitchens,  and  three 
rooms  where  ambitious  girls  are  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  dressmaking.  A  proof  of 
the  practical  work  that  is  being  done  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  26,343  gowns  were 
made  during  the  last  school  year.  The  home 
economics  classes  in  one  girls’  high  school 
have  adopted  children  from  a  nearby  nursery 
and  have  shown  marked  efficiency  in  a  line 
of  work  that  comes  naturally  to  most  of  the 
sex.  Some  of  the  schools  furnish  garments 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  in  others  the  pupils 
are  shown  how  to  market  intelligently. 

“Living  conditions  are  different  from 
those  that  prevailed  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
but  the  need  for  proficient  housekeepers  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  race  exists.  Nothing 
is  quite  so  sad  as  a  young  married  woman  of 
limited  means  who  is  unable  to  cook  or  to 
manage  a  home.  It  has  caused  more  than 
one  matrimonial  venture  to  go  on  the  rocks. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  study  of  home 
economics  in  the  schools  fills  a  real  want. 
The  best  part  of  it  is  that  these  added 
facilities  do  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
courses  of  study.  They  dovetail  in  with  and 
supplement  the  drilling  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  All  of  this  is  to  be  highly 
commended  and  it  marks  a  wonderful  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  popular  systems  of  education 
in  the  old  days.” — From  the  Philadelphia 
Enquirer. 


Darwin  Theory  Schools 

“There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  Science 
League  from  establishing  a  school  of  evolu¬ 
tion  if  they  regard  the  theory  as  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  it.  Catholics,  Jews, 
German  Lutherans,  and  other  sects  conduct 
their  own  schools,  and  if  they  send  their 
children  to  these  schools  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  the  public  schools  they  are 
clearly  within  their  legal  rights.  If  the  people 
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have  the  power  to  say  that  there  shall  be  no 
religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  who 
then,  shall  gainsay  their  right  to  say  that 
there  shall  be  no  teaching  of  the  most  evolu¬ 
tionary  theory  in  the  same  schools?  The 
Tennessee  case  is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  an 
issue  scarcely  to  be  decided  by  a  jury,  chosen 
upon  their  sworn  declaration  that  they  never 
heard  of  the  case,  know  nothing  about  the 
theory  of  evolution  and  that  they  have  no 
children  in  the  public  schools!” — From  the 
Los-Angeles  Times. 


Keeping  Alive  the  Glory  of  McGuffey 

“The  present  generation  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  McGufFey  and  his  Readers, 
for  it  is  more  than  50  years  ago  since  he 
passed  away.  But  for  many  years — 30  at 
least — he  was  known  by  name  and  fame  to 
almost  all  the  school  children,  and  McGuf- 
fey’s  Readers  became  a  familiar  and  estab¬ 
lished  household  word.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  more  than  1,000,000  copies  of  his  text¬ 
books  were  in  use.  Today  it  is  only  a  mem¬ 
ory,  but  those  literary  persons  of  Indiana 
whose  habitat  or  inspiration  is  in  Indiana¬ 
polis,  propose  to  perpetuate  it,  in  what  form 
we  do  not  know,  but  we  can  approve  in  ad¬ 
vance  without  hazardous  commitment.  We 
are  informed  that  a  society  called  ‘The 
McGufFeyites’  has  been  established  and  we 
assume  that  its  scope  will  be  defined  by  its 
organizers  at  the  proper  time. 

“Pennsylvania  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
William  Holmes  McGuffey  whom  the  Hoosi- 
ers  delight  to  honor.  He  was  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  this  State.  After  he  was 
graduated  at  Washington  College  he  became 
a  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Miami 
University,  then  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  and  from  1845  until  his  death  in 
1873  was  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Virginia.  His  ‘eclectic’ 
school  books  were  found  in  all  the  up-to-date 
school  houses  of  his  day.  In  his  way  he  had 
as  much  to  do  with  the  early  history  of  educa¬ 


tion  in  America  as  Horace  Mann.” — From 
the  Philadelphia  Record. 


Give  the  School-Board  Members  an 
Examination 

“The  department  of  rural  education  of 
the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  has  issued 
a  score  card  by  which  the  eligibility  of 
candidates  for  school  boards  are  to  be 
measured.  It  provides  that  such  candidates 
should  have  a  good  common  school  educa¬ 
tion,  own  their  homes,  read  a  standard 
farm  paper  and  at  least  one  magazine  of 
recognized  worth,  be  in  favor  of  spending 
money  for  well-trained  and  efficient  teachers 
and  of  retaining  such  teachers  once  they  have 
been  found,  and  should  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  believing  that  rural  school  boys 
and  girls  should  have  as  good  buildings  and 
equipment,  as  well  prepared  and  efficient 
teachers,  as  good  supervision  of  instruction 
as  city  boys  and  girls.  Other  desirable  quali¬ 
fications  are  enumerated. 

“The  board  of  education  of  Omaha,  Nbr., 
has  wrestled  for  several  months  with  the 
problem  of  securing  a  business  manager. 
The  Omaha  World  Herald  in  comment  on  the 
subject  says:  “The  chief  obstacle  in  the 
efforts  to  secure  a  real  business  manager  for 
the  schools  is  that  the  necessity  of  engaging 
a  real  manager,  and  equipping  him  with 
adequate  powers,  is  not  yet  apparent  to 
some  of  the  board  members.  Disappointment 
is  bound  to  follow  the  selection  of  any  man 
who  is  given  a  subordinate  position,  who 
must  cater  to  the  superintendent  in  charge 
of  educational  matters,  and  who  will  be 
merely  a  glorified  clerk.  And  the  man  selec¬ 
ted  must  be  qualified  to  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  He  will  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
showing  in  a  single  year  to  convince  the  tax¬ 
payers  that  a  step  in  advance  has  been  made 
in  school  management.  But  he  must  be  of 
sufficient  caliber  to  measure  up  to  the  op¬ 
portunity.” — The  American  School  Board 
Journalj  Milwaukee. 


A  REVIEW  OF  SUCH  BOOKS  AS  ARE  WRITTEN  FOR  US 

Hoi  Bibliologoi 

[In  which  is  related  how  a  company  of  pilgrims  from  Dallas  heard  discussion  of  new  professional 
books  and  expressed  themselves  as  highly  edified  thereby.] 


WHEN  we  assembled  in  the  Roses’ 
garden  there  were  a  number  of  guests 
who,  on  their  way  home  from  the 
Dallas  convention  of  the  school  superinten¬ 
dents,  National  Education  Association,  had 
called  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Professor.  There  was  Miss  Hale,  Doctor 
Judd,  Director  Norton,  President  McKenny, 
and  Superintendents  Davidson,  Broome, 
Clark,  Potter,  Cody,  and  Buflfalo  Hartwell, 
almost  a  dozen.  There  were  not  chairs  enough. 
The  room  was  badly  crowded. 

“Only  a  little  while  ago,”  said  Papa  Rose, 
“I  passed  Mr.  Stevens  on  the  street.  I  told 
him  of  our  meeting  and  of  our  splendid 
predicament.  He  asks  us  to  walk  over  to  his 
new  hostelry,  only  three  minutes  away, 
where  he  wants  us  to  occupy  one  of  his  meet¬ 
ing  rooms  de  luxe.'' 

Soon  we  were  wafted  upward  to  the 
twenty-fourth  floor.  A  lovely  long  table, 
forty  luxurious  chairs,  abundant  standards 
for  hanging  coats  were  ours. 

“I  think,”  said  the  Factotum,  “in  honor 
of  our  unexpected  delight  we  ought  to  open 
with  song.” 

Looking  down  from  the  dizzy  height  to 
the  twinkling  lights  of  Grant  Park,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Cody  suggested  “Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee.” 

Our  visitors  were  intent  on  seeing  the  club 
in  action.  Accordingly,  we  got  under  way. 

The  Factotum  cheered  us  by  reading  two 
letters.  One  was  from  Lowe  Berger  of  29 
West  32nd  St.,  New  York:  “I  want  to  be 
recorded  among  the  admirers  of  hoi  biblio¬ 
logoi.  Book  reviews  by  good-natured  school 
people  who  want  to  keep  up  with  the  times 
surpass  the  common  comments  of  educa¬ 
tional  experts.”  The  other  was  signed  John 


C.  Brittmeyer,  University  of  Michigan: 
“Thanks  to  you  I  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
professional  books  and  have  bought  some.” 

Mathew  Walsh’s  letter  from  the  State 
Normal  School  in  the  pretty  town  of  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  was  read  by  the  Factotum  be¬ 
cause  Mathew  has  discovered  the  Bibliologi 
and  likes  them.  He  calls  us  unorthodox  and 
clever  and,  mirabile  dictUy  “able  to  evaluate 
the  important  points  in  a  book,  a  thing  which 
orthodox  reviewers  do  not  always  do.” 

A  letter  from  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 
was  also  read  to  the  effect  that  the  buyer  for 
the  school  library  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin, 
has  found  the  chronicles  of  the  Bibliologoi 
a  good  guide  for  purchases  of  new  books  from 
the  fact  that  what  books  the  club  does  not 
recommend  it  does  not  enter  in  the  minutes. 

Four  Men  Turn  out  a  Masterpiece. — 
Martin  of  Tours  discourses  as  follows:  “Once 
many  moons  ago,  I  let  it  be  known  that  in 
college  I  had  injured  what  I  call  my  mind 
by  attempting  a  course  in  Sully’s  Psychology. 
Papa  Rose  has  remembered  that.  He  gave 
me  this  antidote,  a  book.^  by  four  professors 
of  New  York  University.  I  will  confess  it  is 
pleasant  medicine  to  take.  The  idea  of  four 
authors  cooperating  in  a  work  like  this  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  It  insures  against  import¬ 
ant  omissions;  it  prevents  the  narrowness  of 
a  one-man  hobby.  I  should  say  that  this 
quartet  has  given  us  every  pertinent  dis¬ 
covery  in  mind-workings  up  to  the  present 
moment.  A  remarkably  valuable  feature  is 
that  the  doctors  tell  us  how  to  take  the  pre¬ 
scription;  that  is,  there  are  directions  how  to 

^Psychology  for  Teachers. — Charles  Benson, 
James  Lough,  Charles  Skinner,  Paul  West.  Ginn 
and  Co.  390  pp.  $2.00. 
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study  psychology.  How  Mendel’s  law  of  her- 
redity  applies  to  human  beings  is  shown  here, 
the  genes,  the  chromosomes — you  can’t 
train  children’s  minds  properly  unless  you 
know  about  these  things — and  how  the 
muscles  and  glands  affect  behavior.  The 
knowledge  is  fascinating.  Your  information 
regarding  the  nervous  system  is  outworn. 
What  did  your  textbook  writers  know  of 
hormones,  parathyroids,  and  interstitial 
cells?  My  dears,  there  is  a  continent  of  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  most  vital  facts  of  living,  think¬ 
ing,  feeling,  and  acting  open  to  you  on  read¬ 
ing  this  book.  It  is  made  so  plain  and  simple 
that  I  didn’t  have  to  go  to  a  dictionary  once. 
Our  original  mental  equipment,  its  maturing, 
how  training  may  modify  it — these  are 
prime  themes  for  our  business.  They  are 
skilfully  handled  here. 

“I  count  the  chapter  on  habit  and  drill 
and  the  questions  at  the  close  of  it  a  master¬ 
piece.  Percepts,  concepts,  feelings,  interest, 
all  the  standard  ideas  that  made  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  earlier  days  are  here — you  won’t 
feel  lonesome  in  a  strange  land — but,  their 
relation  to  teaching  is  expounded  in  the  light 
of  the  discoveries  that  mark  our  time.  Of 
course  our  old  friend  “Formal  Discipline” 
is  considered.  As  usual  with  men  who  have 
the  scientific  attitude,  the  authors  are  careful 
to  keep  propaganda  out  of  the  discussion.  I 
gather  that  Dr.  Andrew  West  and  our  be¬ 
loved  and  respected  advocates  of  the  classics 
have  little  to  thank  the  experimenters  for. 
The  measurers  have  found  that  bookkeeping, 
biology,  cooking,  and  sewing  increase  the 
ability  to  think  as  much  as  do  the  study  of 
mathematics  or  of  the  classics,  in  some  cases 
even  more.” 

At  that.  Stevedore,  our  manual  trainer 
broke  in  “I  discovered  that  twenty-five 
years  ago,”  while  Philip  Manzer,  whose  huge 
school  he  has  put  upon  a  platoon  program 
much  to  the  rage  of  a  committee  of  self¬ 
advertisers,  interpolated:  “A  number  of  ex¬ 
cited  agitators  have  been  accusing  me  of 
depriving  children  of  their  birthright  because 
I  split  the  day,  fifty-fifty,  between  book 
studies  and  other  activities.  Every  test  I 
have  made  shows  my  children  abler  than 


when  their  book-work  was  more  exten¬ 
sive.” 

“I  hope,”  said  Helen  Masterson,  our  Lady 
Disdain,  “these  experimenters  will  not  settle 
the  matter.  What  would  academic  life  be 
without  a  theory  to  fight  over?” 

“Oh  well,”  said  Anna  the  Argumentative, 
“we’d  still  have  our  slogans:  ‘No  class  more 
than  twenty-five’;  ‘No  school  more  than  a 
thousand.’  ” 

“These  psychologists  will  take  all  this 
away  from  us,”  continued  Martin.  “For 
instance,  they  give  a  long  list  of  the  causes 
of  nervousness  in  school  children.  Now  one 
of  the  stock  arguments  against  platoon  plans, 
large  classes,  large  schools,  is  that  their  con¬ 
ditions  overstimulate  children  and  cause 
nervousness;  yet  you  can’t  find  any  confirma¬ 
tion  of  that  in  this  list. 

“I  must  not  take  more  time,  but  I  can 
most  sincerely  recommend  this  book  to 
everybody.  There  is  no  current  educational 
idea,  measurement,  recording,  diagnosis, 
learning  process,  that  is  not  integrated  ac¬ 
cording  to  importance  into  our  service  by 
these  authors.  There  is  not  a  dull  nor  padded 
page  in  the  whole  text.  The  concluding  chap¬ 
ters  ‘Mental  Efficiency,’  ‘Mental  Hygiene’ 
are  superb.  The  questions  and  suggestions 
in  the  book  prepare  it  for  immediate  use  by 
any  principal  or  superintendent  who  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  teacher-in-service  class.  The  man¬ 
agers  of  teachers’  reading  circles  will  seize 
it.” 

Seekers  after  the  Right  Educational  Life. — 
The  General  next  took  the  floor:  “Carleton 
Washburne  of  the  Winnetka  Schools  made 
an  educational  pilgrimage  through  Europe 
and  took  careful  notes  of  new  movements 
there.  He  has  printed  his  observations  in  a 
conversational  little  book:  New  Schools  in  the 
Old  World.^  Myron  Stearns,  who  is  colla¬ 
borator  in  producing  the  volume,  is  a  writer 
for  magazines.  You  are  taken  the  round  of 
schools  that  are  diflFerent  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  type.  No  evaluation  or  measurements 

^New  Schools  in  the  Old  World. — Carleton 
Washburne,  aided  by  Myron  M.  Stearns.  John  Day 
Company,  New  York.  174  pp. 
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are  attempted  but  you  get  the  comments  of 
discriminating  visitors  who  tell  you  in  what 
printed  accounts  you  can  find  more  detailed 
statements  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  each  in¬ 
stitution.  Starting  with  Oundle  you  are  then 
taken  to  the  Streatham  headquarters  of  the 
Dalton  plan  in  England. 

“  Mr.  Badley’s  working  out  of  his  coeduca¬ 
tional  ideas  and  extension  of  Dalton  methods 
are  entertainingly  set  forth.  Jessie  McKinder 
will  impress  you  by  her  marvelous  work  with 
huge  classes  of  children  in  Chelsea.  O’Neil’s 
exposure  of  factory  hands’  children  to  poetry 
and  art  will  refresh  your  soul.  He  is  at  Kear- 
sley  in  Lancashire.  You  are  given  a  glimpse 
of  Decroly’s  fascinating  devices  for  training 
concentration  and  self-expression  in  his 
Brussels  Schools.  I  like  the  account  of  the 
humanitarian  school  at  Laren,  in  Holland: 
devoted  to  peace  and  subjected  to  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  typical  schoolmasters  while  hampered 
by  the  official  time-table  of  studies  required 
by  the  government  a  la  Board  of  regents 
or  State  Commissioner  of  Education.  Mr. 
Washburne  found  Cousinet  in  France  all 
bound  round  with  restrictions.  The  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  controversial  subjects  by  his 
school  children  is  opposed  by  the  powers  that 
be.  The  parents  are  for  Cousinet.  They  like 
the  freedom  of  his  organization.  In  Switzer¬ 
land  the  Abbotsholm  idea  is  worked  out  at 
Glarisegy.  The  boys  select  their  masters, 
they  work  on  very  flexible  programs  in  the 
classrooms,  the  shops,  and  the  fields.  It  has 
self  government.  In  Hamburg  the  travelers 
found  a  refreshing  lot  of  rebels  enjoying  an 
educational  revolution;  not  caring  whether 
the  universities  will  accept  their  graduates 
or  not.  The  teachers  told  the  enquirers  that 
America  is  a  settled  country  and  its  educa¬ 
tion  may  properly  be  stabilized,  but  Ger¬ 
many  has  passed  the  stage  of  fixed  order. 
The  children  choose  their  own  teachers  and 
subjects.  Some  pupils  listen,  others  dream 
and  gossip;  one  rides  around  the  recitation 
room  in  a  little  red  wagon.  The  Hamburg 
philosophy  is  spreading.  Freedom  for  teach¬ 
ers,  freedom  for  children,  are  slogans.  In 
Czecho-Slovakia  were  found  art  classes 
where  no  one  copies — merely  expresses  his  own 


soul.  There  were  classes  well  along  in  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  ideals  of  freedom.  Here  the  Winnet- 
kans  decided  that  the  departmentalizing 
feature  of  the  platoon  schools  in  America  is 
bad.  The  excursion  is  a  profitable  one.  Its 
chroniclers  make  it  clear  and  lively.  It  is  a 
well  mannered  book,  not  forcing  theories 
upon  you.  You’ll  be  broader  minded  from 
reading  it.” 

Some  New  Angles  to  Thrift. — “A  good 
many  of  us  who  began  thrift-teaching  and 
practice  in  our  schools  with  enthusiasm  and 
have  grown  a  little  tired  of  our  stock  argu¬ 
ments  because  we  have  repeated  them  so 
often  will  be  grateful  to  Edmund  Dane  for 
an  attractive  little  volume^  which  is  full  of 
meat  and  will  furnish  topics  for  many  as¬ 
sembly  talks  by  any  schoolmaster  who  de¬ 
sires  to  keep  up  his  influence  as  a  mentor  for 
the  good  life.”  Thus  spoke  Philip  Manzer, 
one  of  our  most  avid  readers.  “Mr.  Dane 
senses  an  objection  which  has  bothered  me. 
I  have  an  innate  objection  to  the  material¬ 
istic  aspect  of  getting  and  saving  money. 
That’s  the  reason  I  am  teaching  instead  of 
brokering.  ‘Thrift,’  says  our  genial  gentle¬ 
man,  ‘is  “thriving,”  that  is,  doing  well.’ 
With  this  idea  and  content  with  only  the 
large  and  generous  aspect  of  life  he  con¬ 
verses  in  simple  language  intended  for  young 
people.  He  touches  on  the  thrift  of  work, 
the  thrift  of  talent,  the  thrift  of  money,  the 
thrift  of  life.  The  chapter,  ‘Mistakes  about 
Money,’  covers  war,  inflation,  luxury,  idle¬ 
ness,  opposition  to  labor-saving  machinery, 
get-rich-quick  delusions.  Money  means  work. 
To  waste  it  is  wicked.  Over  and  again  this 
book  brings  you  gently  and  persuasively 
around  to  that  realization.  Thrift,  as  you 
come  out  of  reading  this  book,  means  to  you 
nothing  less  than  civilization  itself.” 

Poetry. — Carolina  broke  into  rhyme: 

“The  wonderful  books  assigned  to  me 
Have  such  a  tuneful  chime 

^The  Value  of  Thrift:  The  Golden  Thread  of  the 
World’s  Life  and  Activity. — Edmund  Dane.  G.  P. 
Putnams  Sons,  New  York.  113  pp.  90c. 
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That  nothing  would  more  appropriate  be 
Than  to  say  my  piece  in  rhyme. 

The  Rand  and  McNally  Company, 
Maintaining  a  plant  in  Chicago, 

Present  what  I  think  will  outjump  any 
Project  that  I  ever  saw  go. 

“  The  Poetry  Books^  is  the  title  they  choose; 
In  nine  gay  volumes  they  bind  them, 

One  for  each  year  for  the  children  to  use; 
Joys  will  the  school  people  find  them. 
Longfellow,  Kipling,  Hood,  Jean  Ingelow, 
Whittier,  Shakespeare,  Alf  Noyes, 

Bryant,  Bret  Harte,  and  Edgar  A.  Poe, 

Sing  here  for  girls  and  for  boys. 

More  than  eight  hundred  poems  are  here 
Chosen  by  children,  and,  truly. 

Each  set  of  verses  will  gladden  the  year 
For  which  they  are  selected  duly. 

Huber  and  Bruner  and  Curry  did  this. 
Studying  thousands  of  choices. 

Really,  they’ve  filled  these  nine  books  full 
of  bliss, — 

A  choir  of  jubilant  voices, — 

Old  ballad,  new  lyric,  roundelay,  song, 
Madrigal,  elegy,  lay, — 

Here  they  come  tunefully  tripping  along 
Favorites,  sober  and  gay. 

“Bravo  you  Rand  and  McNally  concern. 
You  merit  a  garland  of  bays; 

The  thanks  of  the  whole  generation  you’ll  earn 
You’ll  sweeten  the  children’s  school  days. 

“Whene’er  in  the  future  the  lass  and  the  lad 
Shall  meet  unescapable  care 
They  can  make  it  less  carking  because  they 
have  had 

Of  your  ‘Poetry  Books’  a  good  share.’’ 

No  Study  More  Vital. — “Do  you  remem¬ 
ber,’’  asked  Polly  the  Political,  “when  all 

^The  Poetry  Books. — Miriam  Huber,  Herber- 
Bruner,  Charles  Curry,  Selections  made  by  50,000 
school  children.  Selections  classified  for  years  i  to  9. 
Rand  McNally  and  Co.  Chicago.  Year  1-132  pp.  80c; 
Year  2-149  pp.  80c.;  Year  3-153  pp.  80c.;  Year  4-142 
pp.  90c.;  Year  5-187  pp.  90c.;  Year  6-178  pp.  90c.; 
Year  7-248  pp.  $1.00;  Year  8-218  pp.  $1.00;  Year  9- 
248  pp.  $1.00. 


our  textbooks  on  economics  and  politics  were 
written  by  college  professors?” 

“All,  even  our  high  school  books,  except 
Wentworth’s  mathematics,  were  so  written,” 
said  Anna  the  Argumentative.  “I  have,” 
said  Polly,  “a  first  rate  text^  by  a  public 
high-school  teacher.  Master  Fay  of  Erasmus 
Hall,  Brooklyn.  Professor  Edward  Olney  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  examining  board 
used  to  decide  every  boy’s  entrance  or  re¬ 
jection  to  college  on  punctuating  ‘What!  do 
you  think  I’ll  feed  you  for  nothing  and  give 
you  a  drink.'”  I  test  every  book  on  economics 
by  its  handling  of  the  free-silver  fallacy.  I 
do  this  because  all  my  folks  were  Bryanites 
and  fed  me  Coin’s  Financial  School  from 
which  I  have  to  cure  myself  every  chance  I 
get.  If  an  economics  book  makes  Bryanism 
clear  to  me,  muddled  as  I  am,  it’s  an  excel¬ 
lent  work.  Now,  Mr.  Fay  quotes  Mr.  Bryan 
and  cheerfully  adds,  ‘fallacious.’  Very  tersely 
he  tells  what  always  happens  when  fiat 
money  is  resorted  to  and  then  there’s  nothing 
left  to  say.  I’m  satisfied.  Then  I  turn  to 
‘Wages.’  I  find  him  clear,  simple,  and  sound. 
The  reason  we  teachers  are  lightly  paid  is 
because  teaching  is  so  attractive  that  too 
many  people  are  willing  to  go  into  it.  The 
man  who  paints  church  steeples,  the  man 
who  goes  down  in  a  diving  suit,  is  paid  more 
than  teachers  because  fewer  are  attracted. 
High  esteem  lowers  wages.  Important  poli¬ 
tical  offices,  mayoralties,  governships,  presi- 
dences,  seldom  pay  well;  yet  there  is  no  lack 
of  candidates.  The  more  honor  there  is  in 
serving  on  school  boards  the  less  pay.  If  you 
had  a  paid  school-board  it  would  be  less 
honorable.  Tenure  lowers  pay.  The  highest 
paid  school  superintendents  are  in  cities 
which  get  rid  of  superintendents  most 
quickly.  President  Loeb’s  school  board 
oflFered  Superintendent  Chadsey  $25,000  a 
year.  The  five  theories  of  wages  are  made 
clear  but,  as  usual  with  me,  I  don’t  know 
which  is  the  right  one.” 

“Nobody  does,”  suggested  the  Signpost. 

“Then  why,”  asked  John  Falk  the  alge- 

*Elements  of  Economics:  A  Textbook  for  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools. — Charles  Ralph  Fay.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  631  pp. 
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braist,  ‘‘should  your  book  be  studied  if  it 
doesn’t  settle  anything?” 

“  Because,”  insisted  Polly,  warming  up  to 
her  subject,  “because  economics  is  political 
economy  and  political  economy  is  the  main 
thing  which  public  schools  ought  to  teach. 
We  are  struggling  along  here  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people.  Government  is  business. 
Hamilton  knew  that.  He  considered  it  busi¬ 
ness  of  such  complexity  that  the  people 
could  not  conduct  it  and  therefore  we  should 
revert  to  a  monarchy  and  an  artistocracy. 
You  know  that  well  enough.  Your  friends 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  others  abhorred 
any  such  retrogression.  Your  adored  Lincoln 
incarnated  the  hope  of  democracy.  Wilson 
proposed  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  it. 
All  of  them  looked  to  us,  teachers,  to  train 
a  people  to  govern  themselves.  How  have  we 
discharged  our  trust?  By  shamefully  side¬ 
stepping  the  main  duty.  Do  you  suppose  for 
an  instant  that  one  of  John  Falk’s  boys  or 
girls  can  learn  the  business  and  duty  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  fussing  with  x  y^?  Do  you  think 
Dr.  Batwell’s  health  teaching  makes  any  of 
his  pupils  ready  to  run  the  government? 

“Is  Carolina’s  rhetoric  class  a  preparation 
for  citizenship,  or  are  Luther’s  literature  les¬ 
sons,  or  Martin’s  drawing,  or  Karl’s  geome¬ 
try,  or  Stevie’s  hammering  and  sawing?  The 
only  ones  of  you  who  come  within  speaking 
distance  of  your  job  are  Henry,  the  history 
teacher,  and  Signpost,  the  civics  instructor.” 

“Hear  Hear!”  exclaimed  the  suburbanite 
mentioned. 

“And  he,”  continued  Polly,  “is  only 
pussyfooting  around  the  edge  of  the  field  he 
should  be  ploughing.  All  the  theory  of  Amer¬ 
ican  public-school  education,  all  the  justi¬ 
fication,  of  taking  public  money  for  it,  is 
scandalized  by  the  cowardly  way  in  which 
schools  neglect  their  main  justification: 
namely,  to  teach  politics,  to  teach  our  social, 
our  civic  duty:  the  economics  of  community¬ 
living,  the  ethics  of  cooperation,  the  means  of 
general  welfare.  Now  I’ve  got  you  taking 
notice.  Read  Victor  Yarros’  brilliant  lecture 
on  the  American  theory  and  our  travesty  of 
it.  Read  this  Fay  book  on  cost  of  living  and 
happiness,  wages  and  justice,  employment, 


and  liberty.  The  whole  round  of  topics  is 
bound  up  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  and  the  Constitution.  What  has  J. 
Caesar  his  commentaries,  to  do  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  U.  S.  ?  When  I  think  of  the  neglect 
of  these  essentials  by  our  high  schools  I  get 
so  angry  I  can’t  speak.” 

So  Mary,  our  politician  member  of  demo¬ 
cratic  and  republican  clubs,  finished  in  a 
splutter  and  everybody  present  applauded 
with  enthusiasm  at  which  she  said: 

“Some  day  American  schools  will  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  the  Revolution  intended  to 
include  them.  We  are  getting  somewhat 
nearer  to  our  duty  every  year.” 

Because  of  the  honor  shown  us  by  the 
presence  of  distinguished  guests  the  usual 
program  was  shortened.  The  Factotum 
drafted  every  visitor  into  the  obligation  of 
discharging  a  few  shots  at  us. 

The  genial  Davidson  of  Pittsburgh  said  he 
always  is  happy  in  Chicago.  One  whifF  of  its 
air,  rich  in  nutritive  carbon,  makes  him  feel 
at  home.  “I  knew  your  Papa  Rose,”  he  said, 
“before  you  did.  We  both  worked  farther 
west  together.  He  and  dear  old  Jim  Green¬ 
wood,  in  Kansas  City,  kept  the  intellectual 
fires  a-burnlng,  feeding  it  with  the  best  books 
of  the  time.  They  are  great  readers  and  in- 
splrers  of  readers.  If  every  city  organized 
its  educational  workers  to  devote  themselves 
as  you  are  doing  to  keeping  alive  the  great 
ideals  of  our  profession,  we’d  make  the  world 
over  for  the  best  in  one  decade.” 

The  handsome  Edwin  Broome  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  declared  that  the  discussion  of  edu¬ 
cational  problems  is  indispensable.  “Every 
profession  tends  to  formality.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  challenged.  Our  people  are  spending 
more  for  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  than  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  soul.  Some  of  them  are 
howling  that  the  schools  cost  too  much.  We 
have  the  opinion  of  that  Nestor  of  American 
education,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  that  more 
money — more,  not  less,  should  be  spent  on 
teaching.  The  more  you  read,  discuss,  and 
put  into  practice  the  wonderful  discoveries 
in  the  art  of  teaching  the  more  you  are  worth 
and  the  more  you  will  get.” 

Dr.  Charles  McKenny,  President  of  the 
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Michigan  Normal  College,  who  used  to  live 
in  this  region,  told  us  that  there  is  no  more 
deadly  idea  than  that  a  teacher’s  study  is 
ended  when  he  gets  his  certificate.  “Your 
reading  club,”  he  said,  “is  stimulating.  It 
gives  you  and  those  whom  you  induce  to 
keep  up  their  professional  duty  a  deeper  in¬ 
sight  into  educational  problems  and  a  greater 
enthusiasm  to  advance.  Day  by  day  you  are 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  immature  minds 
and  of  ignorant  citizens,  even  upon  school 
boards,  who  hang  on  to  the  old  fallacy  that 
teaching  is  a  talent  born  not  made.  But, 
glory  be,  the  number  of  boards  willing  to  pay 
teachers  for  summer  study  and  additional 
credits  is  growing  all  the  time.  Come  over 
to  Ypsilanti  and  take  some  courses  with  us. 
It’s  a  lovely  little  city  with  hills  and  dales 
and  a  college  with  a  history  of  spreading  the 
light  all  the  way  from  New  York  City  to  Los 
Angeles.  Search  any  city  with  first  rate 
schools  and  in  its  system  you’ll  find  an 
Ypsilanti  graduate.” 

The  Buff^alo  Hartwell  said:  “I  understand 
they  have  a  department  for  commercial 
teachers  in  the  Michigan  Normal  College. 
McKenny  sounds  as  though  he  had  been 
taking  the  course  in  advertising.  He  does  it 
beautifully.  I’m  for  it.  The  old  aversion  of 
school  people  to  talking  shop  was  a  cheap 
defect  of  our  business.  Shop  talk  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary,  most  instructive,  most 
improving  things  in  any  calling.  You  are  an 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  shop  talk. 
The  more  you  discuss  the  progress  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  more  interested  and  interesting  you 
become.  My  greatest  satisfaction  in  Buffalo 
is  a  class  meeting  regularly  and  studying 
education.  I  wish  every  school  had  one.  It 
would  pay.” 

Professor  Judd,  of  our  own  University  of 
Chicago,  when  called  upon,  responded:  “I 
do  not  want  to  boast  but  I  do  feel  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  at  seeing  in  this  reading 
circle  a  goodly  number  of  my  former  pupils. 
Nothing  enheartens  a  teacher  of  education 
more  than  to  see  his  students  keep  going 
after  they  leave  him.  You  know  it  has  been 
charged  against  the  modern  teaching  of  liter¬ 
ature  that  nobody  wants  to  read  the  ancient 


or  modern  classics  after  instruction  is  over. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  teachers  and 
principals  who  resent  being  asked  whether 
they  are  doing  professional  reading.  There 
are  teachers,  just  as  there  are  other  workers, 
who  resent  being  guided,  directed,  or  super¬ 
vised.  I  read  your  proceedings  in  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review.  What  impresses  me  as  a 
very  hopeful  sign  is  that  in  all  your  reports 
and  discussions  you  recognize  that  the  drag 
and  waste  of  public-school  service  must  be 
repaired  by  coordinated,  integrated  work, 
planned,  supervised,  and  corrected.  No  pro¬ 
ductive  service  from  football  to  hospital  can 
hope  to  function  otherwise.” 

Miss  Florence  Hale  of  Maine  told  us  she 
would  like  to  have  us  tour  her  state  and  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  and  means  with  readers  there. 
“You  know,”  she  said,  “we  encourage  the 
formation  of  reading  clubs.  We  have  long 
winters.  They  promote  study.  They  draw 
you  to  the  fireside  and  to  books.  Our  school- 
improvement  leagues  have  been  flourishing 
for  almost  thirty  years.  They  buy  books. 
They  circulate  them  through  the  schools  to 
the  community.  I  like  you  folks,”  Miss  Hale 
added.  “You  stand  up  and  speak  naturally; 
you  don’t  read  papers  filled  with  quotations 
from  leading  educators.  I  think  I  would  like 
your  name  if  I  knew  how  to  pronounce  it. 
Somehow  the  sound  of  it  makes  me  think  of 
the  other  word  for  tadpoles.  But  that  is  no 
disparagement.  They  are  lively  creatures  and 
developing.” 

John  Norton  of  the  Research  Division, 
N.E.A.  said:  “We  have  read  much  about 
getting  respect  by  higher  salaries.  Good! 
We’ll  never  get  it  till  we  earn  it.  What  you 
in  this  club  are  doing  is  to  put  into  our  pro¬ 
fession  the  habit  of  the  physicians,  the  chem¬ 
ist,  the  engineer — the  practice  of  alert  study 
of  the  perpetual  stream  of  new  ideas  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  treatises  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  calling.” 

Superintendent  Clark  of  Sioux  City  said : 
“I  do  read  your  reviews.  I  like  them.  They 
are  different  and  therefore  interesting.  I 
am  especially  impressed  with  a  trend  evident 
in  many  of  your  remarks  that  we  must  weave 
into  the  fabric  of  school  procedure  so  much 
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of  direct  teaching  and  practice  of  community 
service  that  any  visitor  will  discover,  with¬ 
out  being  told  that  the  schools  are  address¬ 
ing  themselves  preponderatingly  to  training 
members  of  a  government  by  the  people.” 

Superintendent  Milton  Potter  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  declared  that  every  time  the  wind 
blows  from  the  south  and  he  hears  the  gospel  of 
sound  doctrine  expounded  by  the  Bibliologoi 
he  is  moved  to  lead  a  better  educational  life. 

Superintendent  Frank  Cody  expressed 
high  gratification  at  finding  so  many  excel¬ 
lent  imitations  of  Detroit  practices,  includ¬ 
ing  the  reading  circle,  thriving  in  Chicago. 


President  McKinney  declared  these  prac¬ 
tices  went  to  Detroit  from  Ypsilanti,  where 
Superintendent  Cody  was  trained. 

But  Martin  Mahon,  our  Old  Locality,  said 
Mr.  Cody  got  his  good  ideas  from  Eddie 
Miller,  assistant  superintendent,  whom  De¬ 
troit  imported  from  Chicago. 

Then  came  velvet-footed  messengers  with 
dainty  napery;  with  soft  bread,  triangular, 
concealing  morsels  of  chicken,  or  lettuce  or 
cheese;  with  sweet  cakes,  with  coffee,  with 
cocoa,  with  ginger  ale,  with  white-rock 
water.  Natural  talk,  renewal  of  old  questions 
and  answers  followed,  till  at  last  we  parted. 


STUPIDITIES  OF  SPELLING  BEES 

L.  H.  Vanhouten 

[The  writer  is  director  of  the  Erie  branch  of  the  Edenboro  State  Normal  School,  Pennsylvania,  and 
director  of  extension  work.  He  Is  a  cheerful  truth-teller,  especially  In  his  first  paragraph.] 


I  LIKE  the  Review’s  comment  on  the 
waste  of  oral  spelling  matches.  I  like  the 
Review  from  beginning  to  end.  It  has 
behind  it  a  conviction  that  education  should 
be  managed  with  great  enjoyment  and  pleas¬ 
ure  even  with  a  good  deal  of  fun  and  humor. 

In  the  contest  field  my  experience  as  a 
word-pronouncer  in  a  spelling  bee  promoted 
by  a  local  paper  persuades  me  that  the  Re¬ 
view  is  again  right. 

I  had  been  reading  in  the  paper,  during 
weeks  of  preliminary  contests,  about  the 
long  words  that  were  being  given,  how  the 
youngsters  could  not  be  spelled  down,  until 
I  thought  that  I  would  have  a  very  hard 
siege  trying  to  spell  down  all  the  contestants. 
However,  it  occurred  to  me  from  reading 
about  this  in  the  papers  that  perhaps  all  the 
preparation  had  been  on  the  unusual  words, 
so  I  began  with  Thorndike’s  list  of  2500 
words,  thinking  that  I  might  find  a  few  very 
common  words  like  the  “hundred  demons” 
that  the  children  could  not  spell.  I  also 
thought  that  giving  only  simple  words  for 
a  few  minutes  would  set  the  contestants  at 


their  ease.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes, 
when  the  warming  up  period  should  have 
been  concluded,  all  the  contestants  were 
down.  The  whole  spelling  match  idea  con¬ 
demned  itself  from  the  results  of  these  con¬ 
tests.  Of  what  use  was  all  this  fuss,  when  in 
the  end  the  children  could  not  spell  the  words 
which  they  actually  use  in  writing.?  Further 
than  that,  I  feel  that  these  matches  are  doing 
some  harm  in  that  they  are  leading  the 
people  to  believe  that  the  public  schools  are 
not  doing  their  duty  with  regard  to  one  of 
the  common  branches  and  that  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  must  come  to  the  rescue.  This  idea  I 
have  had  confirmed  recently  by  the  remarks 
of  some  of  our  good  citizens  and  they  were 
somewhat  astonished  when  I  told  them  the 
result  of  the  match. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  School  Board  Jour¬ 
nal,  Heaton  has  a  cartoon  in  which  the 
school  board  is  illustrated  excluding  all  out¬ 
side  activities,  such  as  essay  contests,  and  the 
like.  I  think  he  might  well  have  added  an¬ 
other  activity,  namely,  the  spelling  bee  as 
conducted  by  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 


A  REVIEW  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

S.  D.  Shankland 


[Here  every  month  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  i6th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  tells  us  the  news.] 


*'  h  I  HE  Junior  High  School  Ctirriculum. — 

^  The  Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  Depart- 
^  ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  the  latest 
product  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Curriculum  deals  helpfully  with  curricu¬ 
lum  problems  of  the  junior  high  school. 
These  two  major  purposes  were  held  in  mind 
in  selecting  and  editing  the  entire  yearbook. 
First  how  may  the  best  of  the  large  amount 
of  curriculum  work  for  junior  high  schools 
now  in  progress  be  brought  to  light?  Second, 
how  may  this  material  be  put  into  such  form 
as  to  make  it  of  greatest  help  to  local  school 
officers  and  aid  them  in  adjusting  it  to  the 
needs  of  their  own  communities?  The  junior 
high  school  is  an  expression  of  a  changing 
conception  of  education.  A  new  type  of 
school  has  appeared  with  a  new  attitude  and 
atmosphere  for  early  adolescent  education. 
The  whole  junior  high  school  movement  has 
grown  up  in  less  than  two  decades.  As  early 
as  1910,  here  and  there  a  pioneer  school  of 
this  type  existed.  At  its  Cincinnati  meeting 
in  1914,  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
in  a  resolution  “noted  with  approval  the 
increasing  tendency  to  establish,  beginning 
with  the  seventh  grade,  differentiated  courses 
of  study,  more  effectively  to  prepare  the 
child  for  his  probable  future  activities.” 
Since  then,  every  year  has  seen  important 
forward  steps  in  the  junior  high  school 
movement.  The  1927  Yearbook  records  the 
progress  made  toward  building  a  curriculum 
for  the  junior  high  school  better  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

What  Are  America's  Educational  Ideals? — 
Education  for  life  and  service  in  a  democracy 
cannot  rest  upon  indefinite  theories,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  yearbook.  It  must  have  for  its 
basis  a  sound  philosophy.  Fortunately  the 
founders  of  the  republic  planned  the  nation 
in  accordance  with  definite  purposes  to 
achieve  which,  they  framed  the  Constitution. 
Officially  they  promulgated  these  six  pur¬ 
poses.  (i)  A  more  perfect  Union,  (2)  justice, 
(3)  domestic  tranquility,  (4)  the  common  de¬ 
fense,  (5)  general  welfare,  (6)  preservation 
of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Since  they  held  the 
conviction  that  these  should  be  secured  by 
education,  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
schools  at  public  expense.  In  tax  supported 
schools,  these  American  ideals  are  para¬ 
mount  and  upon  their  realization  depends 
the  perpetuity  of  our  government.  In  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  the  Continental  Congress 
resolved  that  schools  and  the  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  State  and 
local  governments  for  more  than  a  century 
since  then  have  been  writing  this  principle 
into  their  constitutions  and  supporting  it 
with  funds  derived  from  taxes  paid  by  all  the 
people. 

Why  the  Junior  High  School? — In  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  statements  by  fifty-nine  public  school 
administrators  and  twenty  college  special¬ 
ists,  the  yearbook  states  fifteen  special  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  junior  high  school  as  follows:  (i) 
Meeting  individual  differences  of  pupils — 
enabling  them  to  follow  the  lines  of  their  in¬ 
terests,  abilities,  and  inclinations,  (2)  pre- 
vocational  training  and  exploration  resulting 
in  wise  choice  of  later  school  courses  and  life 
work,  (3)  counselling  or  guidance — bringing 
pupils  into  contact  with  influences  that 
should  give  direction  and  purpose  to  their 
lives,  (4)  meeting  the  needs  of  the  early 
adolescent  group,  (5)  Bridging  the  gap  be- 
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tween  elementary  and  secondary  schools — 
proper  coordination  between  lower  and 
higher  schools,  (6)  development  of  qualities 
of  good  citizenship  or  social  consciousness 
and  ideals — preparation  of  pupils  to  play  a 
larger  part  in  the  life  of  the  community,  (7) 
providing  opportunity  for  profitable  self 
activity — early  development  of  leadership, 
individuality,  and  initiative,  (8)  retention  of 
pupils  beyond  compulsory  school  age,  (9) 
continuation  of  common  education,  (10) 
rounding  out  a  complete  unit  of  training 
beyond  the  elementary  grades  for  those  who 
must  leave  school  early,  (ii)  introduction  of 
new  subjects  into  the  curriculum,  (12)  effect¬ 
ing  economy  of  time  in  education,  (13) 
stimulation  of  educational  advancement, 
(14)  beginning  of  definite  occupational 
training,  (15)  giving  opportunity  for  earlier 
preparation  for  college. 

College  Entrance  Requirements. — Shall  the 
junior  high  school  be  freed  from  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  direct  preparation  for  college  en¬ 
trance?  This  question  was  submitted  to  all 
members  of  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence.  The  replies  showed  that  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  country  are  in  favor  of  basing 
college  matriculation  solely  on  the  work  done 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  of 
the  high  school.  Approximately  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  who  voted  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  were  of  the  opinion  that  colleges  and 
universities  should  accept  the  work  of  these 
three  grades  for  admission  without  reference 
to  preceding  work.  Of  the  fifteen  per  cent 
who  were  opposed  to  this  arrangement,  more 
than  half  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  graduation  from  a  junior  high  school 
should  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  three 
elective  units  for  entrance  to  college  or  uni¬ 
versity. 

An  advantage  of  this  plan  frequently 
stated  by  the  members  ran  something  like 
this: 

It  would  leave  the  junior  high  school  free  to 
work  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established. 
The  junior  high  school  should  be  free  to  give  the 


best  education  possible  for  adolescent  youth.  The 
program  of  the  junior  high  school  should  be  a 
complete  educational  unit,  based  on  what  seems 
educationally  best  for  the  pupil,  apart  from  col¬ 
lege  requirements.  If  all  the  junior  high  school 
can  do  is  to  teach  English,  Algebra,  and  Latin  in 
the  ninth  grade,  why  have  a  junior  high  school? 

The  views  of  those  who  opposed  the  plan 
may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows: 

In  some  cases  there  would  be  a  lowering  of 
scholarship  standards.  It  would  not  encourage  or 
foster  a  food  foundation  for  high  school  prepara¬ 
tion.  There  would  be  a  chaos  of  indifferently  pre¬ 
pared  pupils.  There  might  be  a  neglect  of  funda¬ 
mentals  which  would  make  Impossible  a  common 
central  background  throughout  the  country.  We 
need  to  have  a  check  on  achievement  and  thor¬ 
oughness  all  the  way  down.  There  would  be  a 
loss  of  directive  force  and  stimulation  from 
college  authorities.  It  is  possible  that  pupils 
might  get  into  senior  high  school  without  ade¬ 
quate  foundation  for  the  intensive  work  of  the 
three  years  of  senior  high  school,  particularly 
until  the  junior  high  school  is  more  definitely 
standardized. 

Help  from  the  College. — A  study  of  college 
catalogues  of  fifty  years  ago  made  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association  for  the  Yearbook  shows  that 
requirements  for  admission  at  that  time 
usually  consisted  of  certain  books  of  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  Anabasis  and  Homer’s  Iliad:  portions 
of  Caesar, Cicero,  and  Virgil;  algebra  through 
quadratics;  plane  and  solid  geometry;  and 
specified  pages  of  a  specified  history.  No 
two  colleges  seemed  to  have  required  exactly 
the  same  things.  Times  have  changed  since 
then.  A  more  generous  spirit  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  seems  to  mark  the  relations  between  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  colleges.  There 
seems  to  be  a  well-defined  movement  among 
accrediting  authorities  to  further  modify 
college  entrance  requirements  so  that  the 
junior  high  school  may  be  free  to  work  out  its 
alms  and  problems  without  specific  regula¬ 
tions  for  college  entrance.  The  North  Central 
Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and 
Colleges  in  March,  1926,  went  on  record  as 
follows : 
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This  Association  is  in  favor  of  having  the  col¬ 
leges  included  within  the  north  central  territory 
revise  their  terms  of  admission  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  students  to  qualify  for  entrance  on 
the  basis  of  units  of  work,  eleven  or  twelve  in 
number,  accomplished  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  grades  or  the  last  three  grades  of  the 
secondary  schools. 

A  report  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  states: 

The  junior  high  school  is  an  established  fact  in 
the  organization  of  secondary  education,  and  the 
chief  burden  of  preparation  for  college  must  rest 
on  the  senior  high  school.  It  should  be  possible 
for  the  pupil  who  has  followed  a  non-college  pre¬ 
paratory  curriculum  in  the  junior  high  school  to 
meet  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  the 
senior  high  school. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
has  gone  on  record  as  follows: 

1.  That  colleges  be  encouraged  to  try  out  the 
plan  of  accepting  graduates  of  junior  high  schools 
on  the  basis  of  twelve  units  of  entrance  credit 
taken  entirely  in  the  senior  high  school. 

2.  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed  for 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  and  for  the 
presentation  of  a  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  dean  of  a  large  eastern  university  well 
summarizes  the  case  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

The  junior  high  school  exists  for  the  education 
of  all  the  children  of  pre-adolescent  and  early 
adolescent  age  in  the  community.  It  is  an  upward 
thrust  of  elementary  education.  It  has  no  more 
connection  with  college  admission  than  has  the 
eight-grade  elementary  school.  So  long  as  colleges 
utilize  the  junior  high  school  scholastic  record  of 
students  who  later  may  apply  for  admission  to 
college,  so  long  will  junior  high  schools  protect 
themselves  from  criticism  by  giving  (and  advis¬ 
ing  if  not  actually  requiring  for  all  pupils)  formal 
courses  in  algebra,  first  year  of  a  foreign  language 
and  other  college-preparatory  subjects.  Not  only 
does  this  college  entrance  requirement  complex 
keep  in  the  advised  or  required  curriculum  for 
all  “bright”  pupils,  subjects  of  little  intrinsic  worth 
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at  this  level  of  education;  but  also  many  colleges 
give  no  credit  toward  college  admission  for  com¬ 
munity  civics,  vocational  information,  general 
science,  industrial  arts  and  the  like.  And  almost 
no  college  gives  formal  recognition  to  that  most 
important  instrument  of  junior  high  school  educa¬ 
tion — the  social  life  of  the  school. 

I  can  see  no  disadvantages  to  the  college,  to 
the  junior  high  school  or  to  the  pupils  in  severing 
the  junior  high  school  from  the  college  entrance 
requirements.  The  record  of  the  students  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  gives  an 
ample  basis  for  determining  their  fitness  to  do 
college  work. 

Junior  High  School  Costs. — The  cost  of 
every  educational  proposal  should  be  esti¬ 
mated  previous  to  its  adoption,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Research  Division  in 
the  yearbook  chapter  on  this  topic.  A  table 
of  relative  costs  in  cities  over  100,000  in 
population  shows  that  if  the  median  cost  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  element¬ 
ary  schools  of  such  cities  in  1925-26  is  given 
the  value  of  $100,  then  the  median  cost  per 
pupil  in  junior  high  schools  in  those  cities  is 
$139,  and  in  senior  high  schools  is  $178. 
In  cities  under  100,000  in  population,  the 
median  per  pupil  cost  for  junior  high  schools 
is  forty-four  per  cent  greater  than  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  In  senior  high  schools  the 
cost  is  eighty-nine  per  cent  greater  than  in 
elementary  schools.  A  number  of  factors 
contribute  to  the  higher  costs  for  junior 
high  schools.  There  is  probably  a  tendency  to 
maintain  smaller  enrolments  per  teacher  in 
the  junior  high  schools  than  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  The  median  junior  high  school 
salary  of  most  cities  is  somewhere  between 
that  for  elementary  and  senior  high  school 
teachers.  Readers  of  the  yearbook  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  remember  that  whereas  junior  high 
schools  cost  more  per  pupil  than  elementary 
schools,  they  also  cost  less  than  senior  high 
schools.  Therefore  the  junior  high  school  is 
likely  to  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost  per 
pupil  for  children  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  but  a  decrease  in  the  cost  for  those  in 
the  ninth  grade. 

Those  who  have  done  most  to  foster  the 
junior  high  school  idea  are  insistent  that  it  is 
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more  than  a  collection  of  old  type  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades  under  one  roof.  It 
has  objectives  which  were  not  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  traditional  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  involves  the  better  training  of  more 
capable  people  as  teachers.  It  calls  for  some 
equipment  not  ordinarily  found  in  schools 
under  the  8-4  plan.  In  conclusion,  it  is  stated 
“that  a  case  cannot  be  made  out  for  the 
junior  high  school  on  the  basis  that  it  will 
decrease  the  cost  of  educating  children  of 
grades  seven  to  nine.  The  opposite  will 
probably  be  the  result.  The  justification  of 
junior  high  schools  must  be  based  upon  a  be¬ 
lief  that  w’hereas  they  cost  more,  they  are 
worth  more.” 

The  Junior  High  School  Teacher. — In  a 
chapter  on  the  status  of  teachers  it  is  stated 
that  “if  the  junior  high  school  teacher  is  to 
succeed,  he  must  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  objectives  of  the  junior  high  school,  its 
underlying  principles  and  its  methods — this 
means  professional  training.  Moreover,  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  who  become  junior  high 
school  teachers  must  be  qualified  to  teach 
subject-matter  more  advanced  than  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  offers.  In  other  words,  since 
departmentalism  is  a  feature  of  junior  high 
school  administration,  which  presupposes 
specialization,  the  intensive  training  of 
teachers  in  content  of  junior  high  school 
subjects  becomes  a  necessity.  Teachers  who 
compose  the  junior  high  school  teaching 
force  should  be  chosen  not  only  because  they 
are  well  grounded  academically,  but  because 
they  are  endowed  with  personalities  that 
peculiarly  fit  them  to  associate  with  and 
inspire  adolescents.  One  writer  has  described 
junior  high  school  teachers  as  educational 
pioneers — ‘pioneers  by  aspiration  or  by 
practice — characterized  by  a  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture.’  ” 

When  junior  high  schools  were  first  in¬ 
troduced,  the  majority  of  teachers  were 
taken  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
This  practice  is  being  discontinued.  In  the 
majority  of  cities  over  30,000  in  population 
where  junior  high  schools  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  for  at  least  five  years,  college  gradu¬ 


ates  are  now  being  selected  to  teach  in 
junior  high  schools.  In  forty  out  of  eighty- 
seven  cities  reporting,  training  required  of 
junior  high  school  teachers  is  equal  to  that 
required  of  senior  high  school  teachers;  in 
addition,  five  cities  report  that  they  are  ap¬ 
proaching  this  standard;  three  cities  report 
that  it  is  already  required  of  new  teachers, 
and  four  cities  require  it  for  ninth  grade 
teachers. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  men  teaching  in  all  types  of  high 
schools  in  1924  as  compared  with  1918.  In 
1924  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  in  the 
junior  high  schools  of  the  United  States  was 
twenty-two.  Only  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  were  men. 

Articidating  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools. — Information  collected  by  Calvin  O. 
Davis  of  the  University  of  Michigan  from 
junior  high  school  principals  in  nineteen 
states  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  chapter  on 
the  articulation  between  the  junior  high 
school  and  the  senior  high  school.  In  brief, 
his  study  shows  that  articulation  results 
from  planning  and  not  by  chance.  Every¬ 
thing  is  to  be  gained  by  a  frank  and  intel¬ 
ligent  facing  of  the  articulation  problem  by 
both  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers. 
The  teachers  of  both  schools  have  a  common 
purpose.  The  feeling  which  sometimes  exists 
between  the  faculties  of  the  junior  high 
school  and  the  senior  high  school  is  probably 
more  often  the  result  of  misunderstanding 
than  of  irreconcilable  viewpoints.  It  is  in 
recognizing  this  fact  that  the  school  superin¬ 
tendent  may  exercise  real  leadership.  It  is  his 
duty  to  take  the  initiative  in  setting  up  ma¬ 
chinery  so  that  misunderstandings  may  be 
removed. 

A  commission  on  the  articulation  of  the 
units  in  the  American  public  school  system 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  is  now  at  work  and  will  report  in  the 
1929  yearbook  of  the  Department.  The 
members  of  this  commission  are  Herbert  S. 
Weet,  superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester, 
New  York,  chairman;  Mrs.  Marie  Turner 
Harvey,  Kirksville,  Missouri;  Charles  H. 
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Judd,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago;  Jesse  H.  Newlon,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Denver,  Colorado;  C.  R.  Reed, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut;  R.  E.  Tidwell,  state  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools,  Montgomery,  Alabama; 
John  W.  Withers,  dean.  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University. 

What  Junior  High  Schools  Teach. — Eleven 
national  subject  committees  gathered  for  the 
yearbook  a  vast  amount  of  material  on  the 


junior  high  school  curriculum,  including 
over  one  hundred  research  studies  and  a 
wealth  of  information  on  curriculum  content 
secured  from  three  hundred  school  systems 
enrolled  in  the  cooperative  plan  of  curricu¬ 
lum  revision.  The  volume  does  not  attempt 
to  present  a  national  course  of  study.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  prove  helpful  to  local 
committees  engaged  in  reorganizing  the 
courses  of  study  and  lead  junior  high  school 
teachers  and  principals  to  a  critical  study  of 
the  problems  raised. 
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XAMINATIONS  Editor¬ 

ial  comment  in  the  British  journals 
ever  since  their  founding  has  left  no 
doubt  that  the  school  examination  has  never 
been  satisfactory. 

“Authorities  have  made  it  no  secret  that 
they  regard  the  introduction  of  an  external 
examination  into  the  elementary  school  as  a 
necessary  development  (or  check!)  to  the 
present  education  system.  Elementary  teach¬ 
ers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  replied  in  no 
uncertain  voice  that  such  a  step  would  be 
regarded  as  retrograde,  and  would  be 
strongly  resisted. 

“Secondary  teachers,  alleging  a  cramping 
effect  which  they  believe  arises  from  univer¬ 
sity  domination,  have  protested  against  the 
present  conditions  of  the  Matriculation  and 
School  Certificate  Examinations,  and  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  prepare  definite  proposals 
by  which  they  believe  the  educational  value 
of  their  work  could  be  heightened. 

“Governors  of,  and  teachers  in,  technical 
schools,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of 
Education  and  professional  bodies  such  as 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
have,  during  the  last  few  years,  evolved  ‘Na¬ 
tional  Certificate’  schemes — schemes  which 
they  believe  have  worked  successfully  in  the 
cases  of  professional,  or  major,  courses  be¬ 


cause  they  preserve  the  most  desirable  qual¬ 
ities  of  an  external  system  of  examinations 
while  avoiding  the  alleged  dangers  of  an  in¬ 
ternal  system.  They  have  not,  however,  set¬ 
tled  an  equally  important  matter  which  cov¬ 
ers  thousands  of  students — the  way  in  which 
minor  course  examinations  should  be  con¬ 
ducted. 

“The  character  of  university  examinations 
has  certainly  altered  in  some  wise  directions 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  value  of  re¬ 
cords  and  of  oral  tests  appears  to  be  realized 
even  in  subjects  in  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
they  would  have  been  regarded  as  superflu¬ 
ous. 

“Generally  speaking,  it  seems  clear,  too, 
that  the  desire  to  fit  the  examination  to 
changing  and  wider  needs  is  leading  to  an 
adaptation  which  is  Bergsonian  rather  than 
Darwinian;  it  is  not  pressure  from  without 
(and  by  that  we  mean  pressure  from  an  unen¬ 
lightened  administrative  machinery)  which 
is  emphasising  the  need  for  change:  it  is 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  teachers  who  are 
taking  an  ever  broader  view  of  their  function; 
by  students  and  employers  who  are  ceasing 
to  regard  the  school  as  a  thing  divorced  from 
the  practical  issues  of  life,  but  as  a  thing 
upon  which  industry  and  commerce  are  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  ultimate  success  in  the 
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healthy  and  vigorous  rivalry  of  nations  ad¬ 
vantaged  and  disadvantaged  as  a  result  of 
war. 

“It  is  not  long  ago  since  the  examination 
was  a  kind  of  stick  used  to  threaten  students 
and  teachers  in  case  they  failed  to  perform 
certain  stereotyped  tasks  which  had  no  signi¬ 
ficance  outside  themselves.  Perhaps  in  some 
quarters  it  is  still  so  regarded;  but  in  general 
we  believe  it  is  now  held  to  be  something 
leading  to  an  ideal. 

“What  is  the  ideal?  It  is  one  which,  we 
suppose,  will  never  be  fully  realized  while 
human  nature  is  what  it  is.  In  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  life  a  thoughtful  person  in  the 
privacy  of  his  chamber  will  review  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  will,  himself,  pass  judgment 
upon  his  actions;  he  will  acknowledge  frankly 
where  he  has  fallen  short  and  where  he  has 
not  come  up  to  normal  expectation.  That  is 
an  examination  of  the  noblest  kind;  and 
while,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  yet  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  main  body  of  students,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  slowly  becoming  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  who  takes  his  work  seriously,  the 
administrator  who  wants  his  area  to  benefit 
fully  from  all  the  facilities  it  may  enjoy,  and 
the  employer  who  desires  to  see  added  to  the 
use  of  his  business  as  a  profit-producing  con¬ 
cern,  its  use  in  the  service  of  his  fellows. 

“We  welcome,  therefore,  the  growing  un¬ 
easiness  concerning  the  present  examination 
systems.  We  welcome  even  the  disputes 
which  arise  as  regards  possible  changes;  for 
healthy  dispute  betrays  anxiety  and  thought 
while  apathy  and  unquestioning  acceptance 
would  indicate  decadence  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  arid  isolation  of  education  from  life. 

“We  have  said  that  the  present  movement 
is  largely  Bergsonian  in  its  significance:  but 
we  would  add  that  in  life  itself  all  movement 
is  Darwinian  as  well  as  Bergsonian. 

“We  would  therefore  suggest  that  all  con¬ 
cerned  should  take  careful  stock  of  what  is 
happening  in  fields  other  than  their  own,  and 
should  face  quite  frankly  obstacles  which 
prevent  every  detail  of  their  plans  from  suc¬ 
cessful  operation. 

“First  it  is  clearly  to  be  remembered  that 
examination  has  a  two-fold  function:  it 


should  determine  the  rate  of  progress  of 
students  during  a  course  of  study  in  order  to 
ensure  that  each  individual  has  acquired  the 
necessary  proficiency  to  enable  him  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  tuition  in  the  succeeding  year  of 
his  course;  and  it  should  ensure  a  certain 
‘national’  or  ‘professional’  or  ‘industrial’ 
standard  of  proficiency  at  the  completion  of 
a  course  of  study  as  the  ‘hall-mark’  of  entry 
into  a  trade  or  profession. 

“Secondly,  it  should  be  realized  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  not 
now  ‘inspectorial’  (in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word)  and  bounded  by  the  view  of  examina¬ 
tions  merely  as  a  check  on  the  efficiency  of 
a  system  to  which  it  has  to  contribute.  This 
has  been  borne  out  by  the  Board’s  Memoran¬ 
dum  in  connection  with  technical  examina¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  our  issue  of  June  last. 
The  Board’s  statement  of  examination  as  an 
educational  junction  is  both  indicative  and 
significant. 

“That  Local  Education  Authorities,  too, 
are  not  desirous  of  systems  which  shall  be 
mere  checking  instruments,  is  shown,  in 
connection  with  technical  examinations  con¬ 
cerning  which  they  had  drafted  resolutions 
embodying  a  scheme  which  teachers  and  em¬ 
ployers  would  have  considered  unfortunate. 
The  Local  Education  Authorities,  on  exam¬ 
ining  the  position  further,  called  a  represen¬ 
tative  meeting  of  teachers,  authorities,  and 
examining  unions,  and,  we  understand,  went 
into  the  whole  question  ab  initio. 

“Obviously  the  administrative  bodies, 
both  central  and  local,  must  deal  with  exam¬ 
inations  in  a  way  which  will  realize  ideals 
while  still  working  within  the  orbit  of  their 
administrative  responsibilities.  Obviously 
also  teachers  looking  upon  examination  in 
the  light  of  their  experience  and  philosophy 
must  tend  toward  ends  that  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  outside  practical  possibility. 

“  But  there  is  ample  proof  that  the  coming 
together  of  both  parties  obviates  most  differ¬ 
ences,  as  soon  as  it  is  realized  that  each  wants 
to  go  to  the  same  city  even  though  the  chosen 
paths  are  different.  As  we  have  pointed  out, 
too,  there  is  ample  proof  of  an  Inquiring  and 
reasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 
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We  feel  confident,  therefore,  that  a  solution 
of  the  problem  need  not  be  long  delayed.” 

Russian  Teachers  as  Speaking  Tubes. — 
“A  writer  in  the  Berlin  Neue  Erziehmig  calls 
attention  to  the  growth  everywhere  to-day 
of  the  ‘community  ideal’  at  the  expense  of 
the  ‘individualist  ideal.’  Already  in  Russia, 
he  tells  us,  the  victory  of  the  ‘mass’  over  the 
‘man’  is  said  to  be  complete,  and  ‘collectiv¬ 
ism’  is  the  one  sacred  word.  ‘New  men  must 
be  trained  for  the  new  times,  and  teachers 
must  be  of  a  new  type — men  who,  for  the 
more  effective  understanding  and  furthering 
of  the  collectivist  elements  in  the  people  and 
the  children,  will  be  ready  to  lose  themselves 
in  the  mass.  The  new  teacher  will  not  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  imparting  knowledge  and 
training  capacities,  because  his  activities  in 
the  class-room  will  form  but  a  small  part  of 
his  life-work.  His  great  task  will  consist  in 
rooting  himself  in  the  community,  and  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  its  real  nature. 
The  teacher  as  agronomist,  as  politician,  and 
economist,  as  member  of  the  village  Soviet 
and  other  associations,  the  teacher  as  agita¬ 
tor,  as  public  speaker,  as  interpreter  of  the 
arts,  always  active,  always  in  the  thick  of  life 
at  its  busiest,  never  standing  aloof,  never  a 
romantic  recluse,  never  a  voice  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  but  always  in  close  association  with 
parents,  doctors,  and  innumerable  commit¬ 
tees — such  is  the  new  teacher  in  Russia.’ 

“Upon  the  whole  we  prefer  the  old.  But 
the  Moscow  Teachers*  Journal  is  not  of  our 
opinion.  ‘Now  at  last’  (it  proudly  declares) 
‘we  have  destroyed  the  village-teacher  of 
1905.  The  teacher  to-day  is  no  longer  the 
speaking-tube  of  the  peasantry,  the  medium 
of  all  the  opinions  and  contradictions  result¬ 
ing  from  the  class-strata  in  the  villages.  He 
is  now  a  sectional  defender  of  the  organized 
proletariat — a  soldier  called  to  the  post  of 
greatest  difficulty  and  greatest  danger.’” 

Interchange  of  Teachers. — “During  the  last 
few  months  eighty  teachers  from  the  over¬ 
seas  Dominions  have  arrived  to  take  up  ap¬ 
pointments,  under  the  scheme  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  teachers,  in  thirty  education  ser¬ 


vices  in  England  and  Scotland.  There  are 
now  at  work  in  this  country  114  teachers 
from  the  Dominions  of  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  whilst  a 
corresponding  number  of  English  and  Scot¬ 
tish  teachers  have  gone  overseas  to  take  their 
places  for  a  year.  With  the  approval  of  the 
home  and  overseas  Education  Authorities, 
the  League  of  the  Empire  is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  scheme  for  the  interchange 
of  teachers,  and  has  already  in  hand  arrange¬ 
ments  for  exchanges  to  be  effected  in  1927. 
Any  teacher  desiring  information  concerning 
the  scheme  is  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Hon.  Sec.,  League  of  the  Empire,  124 
Belgrave  Road,  London,  S.  W.  i.” 

Opportunities  for  Adult  Education. — “Mr. 
Henry  Ford  has  recently  startled  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  by  declaring  for  a  five-day  work¬ 
ing  week,  thus  leaving  two  clear  days  of 
leisure  for  workers.  To  solve  the  problem  of 
how  leisure  hours  should  be  spent  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  schemes  for  adult  education, 
and  some  publications  now  before  us  suggest 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  the 
serious  student.  University  Extension  Lec¬ 
tures,  arranged  by  the  University  of  London 
for  the  present  session,  cover  a  wide  field. 
Particular  mention  may  be  made  of  courses 
by  Prof.  Leonard  Hill  on  health  and  environ¬ 
ment,  by  Dr.  A.  Compton-Rickett  on  the 
development  of  English  literature,  by  Mr. 
J.  Travis  Mills  on  general  history  and  by 
Mr.  Allen  S.  Walker  on  historic  buildings 
and  the  architecture  of  London  (with  excur¬ 
sions).  Teachers  receive  concessions  in  fees 
at  many  of  these  courses.  Libraries  are  also 
often  centres  for  adult  education.  Sheffield 
Education  Committee  has  issued  a  syllabus 
of  popular  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the  city 
and  at  centres  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Appropriate  books  for  reading  in  the  city 
libraries  are  indicated,  and  the  pamphlet  in¬ 
cludes  particulars  of  the  local  scientific  and 
literary  societies.  The  National  Home  Read¬ 
ing  Union  reaches  a  wider  circle,  and  its 
organ,  the  Reader,  provides,  month  by 
month,  a  series  of  brief  but  informative  arti¬ 
cles  followed  by  questions  for  discussion.  The 
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Union  is  appealing  for  increased  support  and 
membership.  The  National  Council  of  Social 
Service,  the  annual  report  of  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  issued,  in  seeking  to  promote 
cooperation  between  bodies  working  for  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions,  by  its 
Rural  Community  Councils  and  in  other 
ways,  also  does  much  to  promote  that  under¬ 
standing  of  men  and  affairs  which  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  adult  education.” 

Research  on  Adult  Education. — “The  Brit¬ 
ish  Institute  of  Adult  Education  has  recently 
issued  the  first  number  of  a  new  half-yearly 
review  entitled  The  Journal  of  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  (London:  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  2s.  6d. 
net).  The  journal  is  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Dover 
Wilson  and  Prof.  A.  E.  Heath,  who  are  as¬ 
sisted  by  an  advisory  panel  including  many 
well-known  educationists  and  others  who 
can  speak  with  authority  on  their  respective 
subjects.  Its  objects  are  set  out  in  the  open¬ 
ing  article.  It  will  not  attempt  to  mould  opin¬ 
ion,  but  rather  to  interest  its  readers  in 
methods  by  which  thinking  is  stimulated. 
Editorially,  the  journal  will  be  purely  educa¬ 
tional  and  non-partisan,  but  contributors 
will  be  encouraged  to  state  the  views  of  their 
party,  in  order  that  all  movements  with 
educational  aspects  may  be  presented  to 
readers.  The  journal  originated  from  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  Institute,  so 
naturally  research  in  adult  education  will  be 
its  principal  objective.  Finally,  it  is  not  a 
commercial  venture.  In  pursuance  of  these 
high  aims,  the  material  to  be  published  has 
been  grouped  under  five  heads:  (i)  principles 
(2)  methods,  (3)  types  of  institution,  (4)ad- 
ministration,  (5)  history  of  adult  education. 
This  first  issue  contains  articles  of  four  of 
these  groups,  and  reviews  in  addition.  Lord 
Haldane  contributes  an  essay  setting  forth 
his  views  on  the  way  in  which  increased 
facilities  for  adult  education  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Prof.  H.  J.  Laski  states  a  number  of 
problems  which  the  adult  education  move¬ 
ment  has  to  solve,  while  Prof.  R.  Peers  deals 
with  the  limitations  of  adults  as  students. 
The  educational  work  of  the  Mothers’  Union, 
independent  working-class  education,  and 


extra-mural  work  of  universities  are  the 
subjects  of  other  articles  in  this  first  number, 
which  promises  well  for  the  high  ideals  and 
catholicity  of  outlook  which  the  editors  have 
set  before  themselves.” 

Radio  for  Schools. — “The  program  and 
syllabus  of  transmissions  to  schools  during 
the  period  from  September  to  December, 
1926,  issued  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company,  suggest  a  good  many  reflections. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  that  a  class  of  children,  even  in 
a  spot  remote  from  the  common  haunts  of 
men,  can  sit  and  listen  to  talks  by  persons 
who  combine  authoritative  knowledge  of 
their  subject  with  the  gift  of  expounding  it 
to  young  people.  The  extravagant  claim  put 
forward  at  first,  that  the  teacher  would  soon 
become  superfluous,  is,  of  course,  absolute 
nonsense,  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason 
that  talking  is  not  teaching,  though  it  may 
be  a  stimulating  part  of  teaching.  School 
broadcasting  is  obviously  more  effective  in 
some  subjects  than  in  others — in  music  than 
in  nature  study,  in  literature  than  in  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  so  on.  And,  generally  speaking, 
the  method  is  at  its  best  when  it  is  regarded 
as  providing  stimulus  to  subsequent  effort. 
To  any  one,  whether  child  or  adult,  who  is 
not  already  so  keenly  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  he  can’t  help  being  a  good  listener, 
it  is  fatally  easy  to  sit  still  and  listen;  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  thing  is  done  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  of  its  ineffectiveness. 
Broadcasting  is  one  of  many  methods,  and  it 
is  a  very  good  one,  when  its  true  possibilities 
are  well  understood.” 

Children  s  Concerts. — “The  children’s  con¬ 
cert  movement  is  as  yet  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  a  questionnaire  recently  sent  out 
to  the  heads  of  schools,  eminent  members  of 
the  musical  profession,  and  others  interested 
in  the  movement,  has,  in  the  replies  received, 
abundantly  proved  that  great  interest  has 
been  aroused.  So  far  as  London  is  concerned 
we  have  every  belief  and  confidence  in  the 
immediate  success  of  the  movement.  For  the 
provinces  the  problem  is  a  more  difficult  one. 
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and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question  is,  how  to  get  good  music  into  the 
elementary  schools.  Who  is  to  pay?  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  good  musicians,  lecturers,  and  capa¬ 
ble  teachers  cannot  be  had  for  nothing,  and 
to  be  of  real  and  lasting  value  the  opportun¬ 
ities  for  hearing  good  music  must  be  fre¬ 
quent.  Where  the  teacher  is  competent,  the 
singing  has  undoubtedly  improved  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  and  the  competitive  festival 
movement  has  been  a  further  incentive  to 
such  schools  striving  to  a  higher  standard. 
From  the  elementary  schools  we  have  heard 
some  really  good  singing  by  choirs  compet¬ 
ing,  but  to  witness  the  rapt  expression  on  the 
faces  of  the  children  when  an  artist  such  as 
Harold  Samuel  plays  to  them,  or  Dorothy 
Silk  sings  to  them,  leaves  one  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  by  hook  or  by  crook  the  best 
music,  by  the  best  artists,  must  be  given  to 
the  children.  The  elementary  school  is  the 
soil  where  the  seed  properly  shown  will  yield 
a  thousand-fold;  this,  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  on  London  Concerts  for  Young  People  is 
evidently  well  aware  of,  and  its  efforts  to 
that  end  will  always  meet  with  our  greatest 
interest  and  encouragement.” 

Better  V acatio?is  for  Boys. — “  Boys  at 
school,  and  especially  boys  at  a  great  board¬ 
ing  school,  have  traditionally  been  compelled 
to  divide  their  time  between  the  occupations 
of  class-room  and  study,  and  the  occupations 
of  the  playing-field.  More  and  more,  how¬ 
ever,  is  it  coming  to  be  recognized  that,  not 
only  at  school,  but  throughout  life,  there 
needs  to  be  added  to  the  two  categories  of 
work  and  play  a  third  category,  comprising 
those  activities  which  are  not  performed 
under  a  sense  of  pressure,  and  yet  are  not 
mere  relaxation.  It  is  increasingly  felt,  in 
fact,  that  we  need  to  revive,  with  modifica¬ 
tions  necessitated  by  the  social  system  under 
which  we  live,  the  fine  old  Greek  conception 
of  leisure.  This  idea  underlies  Mr,  J.  Howard 
Whltehouses’s  pamphlet  entitled  ‘Holiday 
Occupations  for  Boys.’  He  rightly  says  that, 
though  games  bring  great  joy,  and  properly 
fill  some  of  the  spaces  of  spare  time,  yet  a 
life  spent  on  games  would  be  a  barren  life. 


The  satisfying  thing  about  his  pamphlet  is 
that  it  provides  a  store  of  suggestions  that 
have  actually  been  tried  out — suggestions  for 
holiday  occupations  under  various  heads; 
literature,  science,  music,  gardening,  collec¬ 
tions,  history  (charts,  &c.),  handicrafts, 
photography,  art,  and  so  on.  We  can  well 
understand  that  such  holiday  occupations 
(not  tasks),  encouraged  by  an  exhibition 
and  perhaps  by  book  prizes  for  the  best 
results,  may  have  an  altogether  desirable 
effect.” 

Men  and  Women  Teachers. — We  remem¬ 
ber  a  case  in  which  a  rather  acute  foreign 
observer  of  our  educational  system  went 
home  and  told  his  compatriots  that  the 
attitude  of  men  and  women  teachers  in 
England  was  one  of  mutual  antagonism. 
That  was  about  five  years  ago,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  antagonism  as  may 
then  have  existed  has  diminished  in  the 
interval.  We  mention  the  incident  because 
there  is  some  advantage  in  seeing  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  The  present  position  seems 
fairly  clear,  but  the  way  out  of  it  is  not  so 
clear,  as  was  suggested  at  the  Hull  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Association  of  School¬ 
masters.  Recent  changes  in  the  political  and 
social  status  of  women  were  bound  to  be 
reflected  in  the  teaching  profession,  which 
is  an  almost  unique  instance  of  a  mixed 
profession,  including  a  high  proportion  of 
unmarried  women.  The  question  of  “equal 
pay”  is  obviously  a  very  difficult  one;  indeed 
the  only  people  who  fail  to  see  any  difficulty 
are  the  extremists  on  both  sides.  In  the  long 
run  public  opinion  must  decide,  and  mean¬ 
time  the  separate  organizations  of  men  and 
women  teachers  will  naturally  do  their  best 
to  influence  public  opinion.  Another  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of  School¬ 
masters,  which  bears  upon  men  assistants 
under  women  heads,  is  really  an  abstract 
opinion  upon  a  point  which  can  be  decided 
only  by  experience.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  woman  head  of  a  mixed  school 
will  prove  a  source  of  weakness  by  making 
the  school  unattractive  to  capable  men 
assistants. 
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WHY  SOCIAL  STUDIES? 

Edgar  Dawson 


[It  will  please  you  to  find  some  stock  pessimisms  calmly  reasoned  away  and  to  find  your  confidence 
in  education  confirmed  by  your  friend,  Professor  Dawson,  whose  discussions  have  several  times  en¬ 
livened  this  magazine.  He  talks  like  this,  as  a  regular  vocation,  to  the  students  of  Hunter  College,  New 
York  City.] 


^  I  years  ago,  the  National  Educa- 

j:]  tion  Association  issued  a  committee 

^  report^  on  the  social  studies  in  second¬ 
ary  schools.  The  investigation  which  led  to 
this  report  was  founded  on  a  feeling  that 
history,  as  taught,  failed  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  real  education  for  citizenship. 
Explanations  of  this  failure  were  offered, 
such  as  too  little  time,  poor  textbooks,  un¬ 
trained  teachers,  etc.,  but  explanation  did 
not  change  the  fact.  It  was  felt  that  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  both  education  and  citizenship  could 
be  rendered  by  a  systematic  and  constructive 
effort  to  reorganize  and  vitalize  the  teaching 
of  those  studies  whose  great  general  aim  is 
the  establishment  of  civic  virtues  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  social  conscience. 

The  committee  considered  the  different 
elements  contributed  by  history,  civics  or 
government,  economics,  and  sociology,  and 
sought  to  prepare  a  course  that  would  in¬ 
clude  these  elements  in  the  best  form  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  secondary  schools.  They  considered  that 
the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  began 
when  the  pupil  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  continued  for  six  years,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  his  graduation  from  high  school; 
and  they  believed  that  every  pupil  might 
properly  be  required  to  pursue  these  studies 
during  each  of  the  six  years.  Other  subjects 
could  wait  until  training  for  citizenship  had 
been  provided. 

The  report  was  intended  to  be  preliminary, 
to  provoke  discussion  and  criticism  out  of 

‘Report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  National  Education  Association;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  Bulletin  No.  28.  1916. 


which  maturer  judgment  might  grow,  def¬ 
inite  purposes  might  emerge,  and  the  best 
methods  of  attaining  these  purposes  become 
clear.  But  the  war  turned  our  minds  away 
from  educational  effort  for  a  while,  and,  after 
the  war,  the  work  of  the  committee  was  not 
revived,  although  its  influence,  of  a  more  or 
less  indefinite  and  imponderable  sort,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  felt.  We  are  still  discussing  the 
report  of  1916.  Recently,  however,  the 
American  Historical  Association  has  de¬ 
cided  to  undertake  the  gathering  together  of 
all  the  threads  of  civic  training,  and  the 
weaving  of  them  into  a  fabric  that  will  be 
useful  to  teachers  and  school  administrators. 

In  the  problem  of  organizing  any  field  of 
education,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
important  element  is  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  definite,  concrete  purposes  to  be  at¬ 
tained;  but  the  purposes  of  the  social  studies 
are  much  more  difficult  to  understand  and 
^  to  state  than  are  those  of  any  other  field. 
Most  people  can  see  at  once  some  definite, 
practical  object  in  learning  sciences  or 
mathematics  or  languages.  “The  boy  is 
preparing  to  be  a  doctor,  or  an  engineer,  or  a 
foreign  correspondent.”  But  in  pursuing  the 
social  studies  he  is  only  preparing  to  be  a 
citizen,  and  what  does  that  mean?  He  was 
born  a  citizen,  or  at  least  his  father  took  out 
papers.  What  more  is  there  to  it? 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  we  study  his¬ 
tory  for  the  practical  purpose  of  learning  the 
leading  facts  in  the  evolution  of  our  own 
country.  Textbooks  and  teaching  have  been 
based  on  this  idea.  But  even  in  their  best 
presentation,  the  facts  thus  taught  were 
more  or  less  superficial  and  isolated,  and  the 
results  of  learning  them  not  very  encourag- 
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ing.  A  recognition  of  this  was  one  of  the 
forces  behind  the  work  of  the  committee  of 
1916. 

In  the  judgment  of  that  committee,  the 
general  purpose  in  teaching  the  social  studies 
is  preparation  for  a  finer  citizenship  to  meet 
the  demands  of  democratic  conditions. 
Under  democratic  conditions,  they  included 
universal  literacy,  a  press  with  a  somewhat 
undeveloped  sense  of  responsibility,  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  and  an  economic  system  that 
makes  the  welfare  of  every  family  depend 
upon  the  conduct  of  others  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  On  all  sides,  leaders  of 
educational  development  were  thinking 
about  these  things.  Sociologists,  considering 
them,  were  asking  about  “values”  in  educa¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  field  of  the  social 
studies.  Dogmatic  religion  was  following 
autocratic  government  into  oblivion;  men 
were  throwing  off  the  leading  strings  of 
tradition,  superstition,  and  public  opinion, 
and  becoming  free;  but  nothing  was  being 
done  to  insure  wisdom  in  the  use  of  this 
freedom. 

Educators  are  still  waiting  for  the  leader 
who  will  understand  and  state  the  purposes 
of  training  for  citizenship  in  a  way  that  is 
not  only  acceptable  to  the  trained  psycholog¬ 
ist  and  the  student  of  ethics,  but  at  the  same 
time  simple  enough  to  appeal  to  the  practical 
teacher  and  the  maker  of  school  curricula. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  investigation  now  begin¬ 
ning  may  result  in  enlightenment.  If  it  does 
no  more  than  issue  a  practical  analysis  of 
definite  “objectives,”  to  use  the  educator’s 
terminology,  it  will  justify  several  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  who  have 
committed  themselves  to  it.  Such  objectives 
may  include  the  following: 

I.  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  INFORMATION 

However  fashionable  it  may  be  at  present 
to  slight  the  mere  facts  of  history  and  social 
science,  information  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
despised.  Even  though  mental  discipline 
from  hard  work  is  now  in  eclipse,  most 
practical  people  would  be  disposed  to  say 
that  members  of  modern  society  who  have 
intelligence  enough  to  complete  a  high 


school  course  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  processes  through  which  the  race 
has  reached  its  present  condition.  This 
means  that  the  pupils  ought  to  learn  some 
facts  and  remember  them  at  least  long 
enough  to  discuss  them  and  draw  simple 
inferences  from  them. 

Two  well-known  professors  of  history  re¬ 
cently  agreed  that  they  doubted  the  value 
of  history  in  the  schools.  “Pupils  forget 
what  they  learn,”  said  they,  “and  they  may 
as  well  forget  it.  The  facts  mean  nothing  to 
them.”  But  both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
skeptics,  if  not  agnostics,  in  matters  of  social 
responsibility.  They  might,  without  great 
exaggeration,  be  called  pessimists  as  to  the 
advance  of  our  civilization.  At  least  one  of 
them  has  held  that  it  makes  no  difference 
what  men  do,  because  the  future  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  chain  of  causation  inexorably  ^ 
fixed  by  forces  entirely  outside  the  control  of 
men.  Blind  necessitarianism  is  his  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  the  blind  cannot  well  lead,  whether 
their  followers  be  also  blind  or  no. 

Aside  from  the  satisfaction  of  natural 
intellectual  curiosity,  which  is  perfectly  sane 
and  an  attribute  of  every  healthy  mind,  the 
facts  of  history  are  useful  as  material  for 
thinking.  History  does  not  repeat  itself ' 
exactly,  any  more  than  does  the  life  of  one 
ordinary  individual,  but,  in  both,  the  situa¬ 
tions  which  arise  can  often  be  understood 
and  dealt  with  only  by  recollection  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  similar  situations  in  the  past. 
It  is  not  given  to  the  individual  to  remember 
the  history  of  the  race  as  he  remembers  his 
own  life,  but  he  can  learn  some  of  the  re¬ 
corded  facts  thereof  and  use  them  to  help 
him  in  thinking  and  in  acting,  somewhat  as 
he  uses  his  own  past  experience. 

II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

By  SO  using  the  facts  of  history,  the  pupil 
sets  himself  on  the  road  toward  understand¬ 
ing.  He  learns  to  look  at  them,  not  as  isolated 
bits  of  information,  but  as  parts  of  a  long 
chain  of  related  experiences,  as  elements, 
depending  upon  one  another,  in  a  long,  deep 
growth,  of  infinite  complexity. 

Professor  Henry  Johnson  has  said  that  his- 
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^  tory  tells  us  whence  we  came,  whither  we  are 
going,  and  what  we  have  done  on  the  way. 
Its  very  essence  lies  in  the  appreciation  that 
what  is  has  come  about  through  a  long  proc¬ 
ess  of  evolution,  a  chain  of  causation  the 
links  of  which  were  often  unseen  by  the  per¬ 
sons  who  forged  them,  and  seen  awry  by 
those  who  watched  and  tried  to  use  the 
chain.  To  grasp  this  fact  is  the  very  first  step 
in  understanding  human  aflFairs. 

A  social  conflagration  swept  over  Russia. 
To  the  ignorant,  Lenin  and  Trotzky  stood 
out  either  as  monsters  who,  in  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  way,  threw  peaceful  Russia  into  convul¬ 
sions,  killed  the  poor  inoffensive  Tsar,  seized 
the  property  of  gentle  nobles,  and  brought 
starvation  and  ruin  to  the  people  of  every 
class,  or  as  new  Messiahs,  destined  to  do 
away  with  oppression  and  tyranny  and  give 
to  every  man  an  equal  share  of  wealth  and 
happiness.  As  we  study  history,  these  two 
figures  shrink  gradually  until  they  are  lost 
in  insignificance.  We  find  that  ideas  of 
democracy  had  for  centuries  been  spreading 
over  the  earth;  that  the  forces  of  conservat¬ 
ism  in  Russia  were  unable  to  yield  to  the 
forces  of  progress;  that  the  aristocrats  were 
no  more  malicious  nor  selfish  than  most 
people  in  similar  situations;  that  the  peas¬ 
ants  and  industrial  workers  were  left  in 
complete  ignorance  and  superstition;  that 
discontent  and  disillusion  came  gradually 
like  the  gathering  of  nature’s  forces;  that 
accidents  happened,  such  as  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  the  World  War;  and  then 
someone  dropped  a  match  into  the  gun¬ 
powder,  as  was  inevitable.  We  see  with  pity 
that  the  natural  leaders  had  not  been  able  to 
put  their  houses  in  order;  they  were  not 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  approach  their 
problems  and  their  differences  as  Baldwin 
and  Thomas  approached  the  general  strike  in 
England  last  May;  they  did  not  understand. 

Closely  related  to  what  used  to  be  called 
history  are  geography  and  psychology.  We 
who  would  appreciate  what  man  has  done  on 
his  pilgrimage  from  savagery  to  his  present 
state  must  borrow  a  little  from  these  two 
fields.  Without  them,  our  appreciation  is  in¬ 
complete. 


Much  hysterical  noise  is  made  about  the 
treatment  of  tropical  peoples  by  so-called 
imperialists.  The  ignorant  wax  eloquent 
about  the  plight  of  India.  Why  should  not 
its  fine  inhabitants  be  free  as  Americans  are.? 
For  these  noise-makers,  human  geography 
has  no  meaning;  the  difference  in  climate, 
the  relation  of  a  people  to  its  environment 
signify  nothing.  They  do  not  want  facts  nor 
reasoning,  but  action  with  closed  eyes. 
Justice  for  them  is  wholly  blind. 

A  certain  missionary  went  to  work  among 
the  Eskimos,  to  lead  them  to  a  better  life. 
Before  he  knew  what  was  happening,  he 
found  himself  under  serious  suspicion  of 
being  a  thief.  He  had  picked  up  some  drift¬ 
wood  above  the  line  of  high  water,  and  this, 
among  the  people  to  whom  he  was  minister¬ 
ing,  was  a  violation  of  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  private  property.  How  could  he 
know  that  geographical  conditions  make 
laws  and  establish  customs?  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  wood,  one  picks  up  pieces  along 
the  beach,  even  on  private  estates,  with 
impunity;  but  where  wood  is  as  rare  as 
precious  metals  and  comes  only  as  a  gift  of 
the  tide,  the  man  who  lifts  it  from  below 
high  water  and  lays  it  in  a  safe  place  stakes 
his  claim  to  it,  and  no  honest  traveler  will 
touch  it  any  more  than  will  the  mountaineer 
of  experience  misuse  the  contents  of  a  hut 
left  open  for  his  shelter  in  the  wilderness. 

While  the  geographer  is  giving  us  these 
important  hints  about  the  eflFects  of  climate 
and  of  other  geographical  conditions,  the 
psychologist  helps  us  in  another  way.  He 
tells  us  a  good  deal  about  why  people  be¬ 
come  angry,  or  morose,  or  indifferent;  and 
to  know  why  people  feel  as  they  feel  is  a 
long  step  toward  understanding  why  they  do 
as  they  do,  either  as  individuals  or  in  groups. 
He  tells  us  also  some  very  practical  things 
about  intelligence  that  ought  to  affect  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  and  economic  organization. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  a  large  proportion  are 
incapable  of  more  complex  thinking  than 
would  be  expected  from  a  normal  child  of 
twelve.  Those  who  would  like  to  understand 
a  revolution  or  an  election  or  a  strike  ought 
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to  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  Those  who  criticize 
the  slow  progress  of  democracy  and  the  sad 
mistakes  that  strew  its  path  might  turn 
their  criticisms  to  better  use  if  they  took  the 
trouble  to  learn  what  even  youthful  psy¬ 
chologists  know  about  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  average  person.  The  patient  teacher 
and  leader  will  be  served  more  and  more  by 
the  scientist’s  knowledge  of  what  is  fairly 
and  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  those 
for  whom  tasks  must  be  set.  The  laws 
which  govern  expression  of  public  opinion 
through  the  ballot  will  ultimately  be  revised 
on  the  basis  of  such  knowledge. 

III.  RESPECT  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  TRAINING  AND 
EXPERIENCE 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  understanding  will  naturally 
lead  to  respect  for  training  and  experience. 
The  student  who  knows  some  of  the  facts  of 
history  and  social  science,  and  who  has 
learned  in  some  degree  to  understand  them 
and  to  apply  them  to  present  problems,  will 
begin  to  see  that  such  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  are  of  value.  He  will  begin  to  rate 
them  higher  than  emotional  appeal  and  op¬ 
portunism,  and  to  realize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  demagogue  and  the  trained  public 
servant.  If  education  for  citizenship  has  any 
relation  to  a  wiser  use  of  the  processes  of 
selecting  those  who  are  to  have  authority  in 
government,  it  must  aim  to  encourage  and 
develop  such  respect. 

The  sciences  called  economics  and  politics 
seem  to  be  gradually  gaining  In  respectabil¬ 
ity.  Both  of  them  deal  principally  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  organization,  although  both  draw 
largely  on  whatever  the  psychologist  has  to 
offer;  but  neither  will  become  highly  useful 
until  our  citizens  form  a  habit  of  looking 
with  some  respect  on  the  scientist  trained  in 
these  fields.  People  whose  intelligence  quoti¬ 
ent  is  as  high  as  1 10  are  likely,  v/hen  they  are 
ill,  to  consult  a  trained  doctor.  If  they  want 
to  build  a  house,  they  ask  for  an  architect. 
But  when  these  same  people  propose  to  write 
a  law,  a  charter,  or  a  constitution,  they 
generally  ignore  the  existence  of  scientific 
principles  in  political  organization. 


One  of  these  principles  maintains  that 
legislation  ought  to  follow,  rather  than  lead 
education;  that  authority  should  understand,? 
before  it  commands.  No  w’ell  trained  student  ' 
of  the  science  of  government  would  approve  1 
our  efforts  to  make  people  good  by  statute! 
alone,  however  desirable  our  aim  may  be, 
either  concretely  or  abstractly.  There  is 
now  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  thought¬ 
ful  that  the  method  by  which  we  have  at¬ 
tacked  the  alcohol  evil  was  hastily  chosen. 
Did  this  method  make  any  use  of  experience 
or  science?  One  of  the  ablest  of  writers  on 
police  administration  is  convinced  that  we 
impose  on  our  police  forces  burdens  which 
are  simply  more  than  they  can  bear,  and 
thus  cause  them  to  break  down.  This  is  due 
to  no  malicious  intent,  but  to  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  failure  to  understand,  failure  to  use 
scientific  advice.  One  of  the  reasons  for  such 
failure  and  such  lack  is  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  teach  the  social  studies  with  the  purpose, 
of  developing  such  respect  for  scientifidv 
knowledge  as  will  lead  our  future  citizens  tOi 
follow  trained  leaders  rather  than  self-j 
appointed  politicians.  We  lay  no  stress  on 
scientific  social  reform  as  opposed  to  emo¬ 
tional  social  aspirations. 

IV.  FAITH  IN  THE  FUTURE 

Why  have  we  not  yet  begun  appreciably  « 
to  teach  the  social  studies  in  a  way  that  will 
lead  to  knowledge,  understanding,  and 
respect  for  trained  leadership? 

One  reason  seems  to  be  that  we  do  not 
really  take  the  matter  seriously.  We  have  no 
abiding  faith  either  in  the  future  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  or  in  the  efficacy  of  teaching  the 
bases  of  sound  social  progress.  Materialism 
seems  to  have  so  strong  a  hold  on  many  of 
us  that,  even  while  we  realize  how  brief  is 
the  duration  of  its  satisfactions,  we  can  see 
nothing  beyond  it.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  our  intelligentsia  has  precious  little  faith 
in  anything  that  transcends  the  limits  of 
machinery  and  other  material  things.  We 
give  wide  publicity  to  such  a  book  as  ^  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Stupendous  Progress,  the  purpose  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  show  that  we  have 
made  more  progress  in  the  last  hundred  years 
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than  in  any  preceding  thousand,  because  we 
can  now  travel  faster,  broadcast  further,  and 
circulate  more  and  larger  newspapers.  These 
things  are  true.  But  when  we  travel  and 
reach  a  certain  destination,  what  do  we  do 
there?  What  do  we  hear  when  we  “get  Lon¬ 
don”  on  the  radio?  What  ideas  do  our  news¬ 
papers  give  us? 

This  preoccupation  with  material  things 
blinds  us  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  course  of 
history  shows  great  probability  of  a  future 
better  than  the  present.  That  the  present  is 
better  than  the  past,  nearly  everyone  grants; 
and  few  feel  that  the  present  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired;  yet  so  many  are  prone  to  see 
no  hope  in  what  is  yet  to  come.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  great  university  is  reported  to  have 
said  recently  that  western  civilization  has 
passed  the  top  of  its  curve  and  is  declining. 
There  is  no  scientific  evidence,  and  at 
present  there  can  be  none,  in  support  of  this 
pessimistic  conclusion.  It  was,  of  course,  ut¬ 
tered,  if  uttered  at  all,  only  as  a  sigh  of  dis¬ 
couragement.  But  leaders  of  great  influence 
ought  not  to  sigh  in  the  newspapers. 

Except  for  the  prevalence  of  such  pessim¬ 
ism,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  argue  that 
there  is  good  ground  for  confidence  in  the 
future  of  our  civilization.  It  is  impossible 
to  prove  logically  that  social  development 
will  follow  one  course  rather  than  another, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  all  on  the  hopeful  side.  That  we 
need  more  faith  in  the  future  of  our  race  on 
earth,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  more  likely  way  of  in¬ 
creasing  and  strengthening  it  than  effective 
teaching  of  the  social  studies,  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  history.  No  teacher  should 
hesitate  to  try  to  train  the  young  in  such  a 
way  as  to  develop  determination  to  promote 
progress,  and  no  trained  teacher  will  so 
hesitate  for  long,  unless  he  is  a  pessimist 
without  vitality — in  other  words,  a  degener¬ 
ate. 

Professor  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  in  a  recent 
address^  to  the  American  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  gave  six  simple  illustrations  of  the 

*“Law  in  History,”  by  Edward  P.  Cheyney.  American 
Historical  Review,  January,  1924. 


working  of  law  in  history.  Each  of  these  il¬ 
lustrations  is  an  argument  of  hope.  Each 
shows  how,  since  the  beginning  of  records, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  development  of 
more  reasonable  relations  between  men, 
more  respect  for  human  life,  as  shown  by  the 
growth  of  democracy,  and  a  higher  degree  of 
moral  character.  Each  shows  how  this  de¬ 
velopment  is  characterized  by  an  unbroken 
chain  of  causation,  as  inexorable  as  are  the 
processes  of  material  phenomena.  These 
movements  have  gone  on  through  the  ages, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will 
continue  to  go  on,  whether  we  want  them  to 
or  not.  More  accurately  speaking,  they  will 
go  on  because  normal  healthy  people  do  and 
will  continue  to  want  them  to,  just  as  normal 
healthy  people  will  continue  to  breathe.  It 
is  natural  to  hope  and  to  work  for  progres¬ 
sive  development. 

A  well-known  biologist^  reasons  similarly. 
He  argues  frankly  from  the  fulness  of  his 
knowledge  of  a  period  which  runs  back  far 
beyond  the  beginnings  of  recorded  history, 
and  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
the  best  possible  ground  for  belief  in  the 
continued  progress  of  our  race. 

Neither  historian  nor  biologist  would  leave 
the  impression  that  this  progress  moves 
steadily  forward  in  the  sense  that  there  are 
no  recessions,  no  depressions  in  the  curve. 
Both  see  that  particular  nations  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  break  down  and  fail,  as  individuals 
will,  because  they  cannot  stand  the  burdens 
of  prosperity  that  success  brings.  Temper¬ 
ance  is  easy  enough  during  the  training 
season,  but  when  the  championship  is  won, 
the  team  is  likely  to  break  training  and  then 
follows  disaster.  It  may  be  long  before  the 
teaching  of  moral  control,  decent  living,  and 
scientific  use  of  experience  will  be  highly 
enough  developed  and  widespread  to  save 
particular  nations. 

Teachers  of  the  social  studies  should  adopt 
the  attitude  of  these  two  experts  and  let  all 
their  teaching  lead  their  pupils  toward  faith 
in  the  future.  Not  faith  without  works.  For, 
even  if  the  mlllenium  is  to  come  whether  we 

^Edwin  G.  Conklin,  “Science  and  the  Faith  of  the 
Moderns.”  Scribner’s  Magazine,  November,  1925. 
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will  or  no,  our  little  efforts  can,  to  a  little 
extent,  smooth  the  way  and  help  it  come  a 
little  sooner.  We  must  work  as  well  as  be¬ 
lieve,  but  our  work  must  move  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  progress  and  not  against  it.  The 
rain-maker  cannot  produce  rain  out  of  noth¬ 
ing.  The  cloud  is  there.  He  only  fires  a  shot, 
and  the  explosion  hastens  the  precipitation. 
“Who  are  you?”  says  the  cloud,  “I  was 
going  to  rain  anyway.  What  did  you  think 
you  were  doing?”  The  rain-maker  smiles. 
“I  knew  you  wanted  to  rain,”  he  answers, 
meekly,  “I  was  just  helping  you.” 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  OR  HISTORY? 

Teaching  of  the  social  studies  should  result 
in  four  things:  knowledge,  understanding, 
respect  for  trained  leadership  and  authority, 
and  faith  in  the  future  of  our  race.  taking 
these  as  ultimate  goals,  the  more  immediate 
objectives  can  be  located  and  sought  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty. 

In  accomplishing  these  four  aims,  history 
draws  its  material  from  many  sources. 
Knowledge  must  include  not  only  the  facts 
commonly  assigned  to  history,  but  also 
the  proposals  of  sound  scholarship  in  the 
fields  of  economic  and  political  organiza¬ 
tion.  Understanding  oi  social  conditions  and 
processes  cannot  be  complete  without  consid¬ 
eration  of  what  the  geographer  and  the  psy¬ 
chologist  have  to  contribute,  and  some  would 
add  the  sociologist  and  the  student  of  ethics.' 

These  elements  have  generally  been 
handled  by  history  teachers  who  are  now 
often  called  teachers  of  social  studies.  It 
makes  little  difference  what  name  is  used. 
The  important  things  are,  first,  the  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  and  next, 
the  amount  of  training  the  teacher  has. 
Some  specialists  would  reverse  the  order, 
placing  the  training  of  the  teacher  above  his 
purposes  or  ideals;  but  purposes  are  rarer 
than  training,  rare  as  the  latter  is. 

History  is  a  good  enough  name;  social 
studies  is  good  enough;  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  one  word  is  always  better  than 


two.  It  is  manifestly  unnecessary  to  provide, 
in  addition  to  history,  courses  in  geography, 
psychology,  economics,  government,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  and  ethics.  These  are  names  of  speciali¬ 
zation;  they  have  been  coined  by  people  who 
wanted  to  study  single  aspects  of  society. 
The  curriculum  maker  cannot  find  place  for 
the  researches  of  specialists.  His  task  is  to 
select  out  of  a  great  mass  of  material  a  little 
body  of  facts  and  principles  that  can  be  used 
by  the  trained  teacher  in  developing  faith  in 
social  progress.  To  guard  against  superficial 
inferences,  it  should  be  added  that  no  intel¬ 
ligent  person  thinks  teaching  is  drilling  in 
facts  for  their  own  sake.  But  discussion  look¬ 
ing  to  understanding  must  concern  itself 
with  facts;  and  the  curriculum  maker  must 
select  certain  facts  and  principles,  and  ar¬ 
range  them  in  such  form  that  the  teacher 
may  choose  from  them  those  which  he  can 
best  use.  One  cannot  think  in  a  vacuum. 

Nearly  all  of  the  facts  in  this  field  are 
historical  facts,  facts  of  history.  Some  of 
them  may  be  too  nearly  current  to  justify 
great  emphasis  on  their  historical  character; 
some  are  the  result  of  psychological  re¬ 
search;  and  some  are  matters  of  geography 
and  therefore  close  to  such  physical  sciences 
as  geology  and  meteorology  or  climatology. 
But  all  of  them  are  significant  in  teaching  ^ 
because  they  relate  to  conduct,  aspiration, 
character,  and  social  progress.  They  throw 
light  on  human  action  and  behavior  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present.  The  teacher  will 
place  most  emphasis  on  the  past,  for  facts 
of  the  past  are  more  nearly  fixed  and  ac¬ 
curate,  and  therefore  a  safer  basis  for  reason¬ 
ing,  than  those  of  the  present  which  are  hard 
to  understand  and  may  change  while  we  are 
studying  them. 

It  is  simpler  and  more  definite,  therefore, 
to  call  the  subject  history^  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  it  is;  not  falling  in  our  respect  for  all 
other  subjects  which  contribute  to  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  it;  and  teaching  it  with  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  the  four  great  aims  sug¬ 
gested  above. 


WHAT  A  LAYMAN  WANTS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND 

LITERATURE 

Wm  B.  Smith,  M.  D. 

[The  books  on  high-school  supervision  frequently  dilate  upon  the  difficulty  of  directing  secondary- 
school  teachers.  The  persistent  efforts  of  restaurants,  railroads,  and  other  public-service  organizations 
to  get  comments  of  their  customers  is  a  curious  contrast  to  our  omission  of  similar  efforts.  Doctor 
Smith,  however,  the  kindly  Kernville  Californian,  has  been  thinking  of  what  his  high-school  teachers 
might  have  done  for  him.  It  is  pertinent  stlll.J 


^  I  ’HE  two  subjects  in  which  I,  as  a  lay- 

11  man,  am  most  interested  and  which 
are  soon  to  be  exhibited  for  the  benefit 
and  character  developement  of  my  own 
children  are  those  of  history  and  English 
literature.  Why?  Because  my  own  memories 
of  both  are  so  distressingly  unsatisfactory, 
and  because,  in  my  mind,  they  are  the  two 
most  potent  tools  of  our  educational  curricu¬ 
lum.  A  third  immediate  reason  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  a  very  attractive  and  com¬ 
petent  young  relative  who  is  going  to  teach 
those  two  subjects  this  coming  year  at  Had¬ 
ley,  Massachusetts. 

In  talking  with  this  eager  young  lady  it 
was  my  privilege  to  get  my  own  ideas  orien¬ 
tated  without  entirely  disorientating  hers. 
History,  in  my  memory  of  school,  consists  of 
a  mass  of  badly  digested  facts  and  dates,  and 
an  uninspired  study  of  mass  movements  of 
peoples  of  different  dress  and  color,  all  of 
which  interested  me  very  little  at  the  time 
and  which  has  been  of  very  little  use  to  me 
since.  Ancient  and  Medieval  History  were 
not  so  bad,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  events 
recorded  were  so  far  removed  in  time  that  the 
large  social  effects  of  popular  movements  and 
the  romantic  halo  of  great  personages  took 
up  the  space  used  to  give  details  of  dates  and 
mechanical  data  of  our  mistaught  modern 
history.  In  other  words  I  did  get  some  of  the 
charm  of  the  “story”  method  out  of  the  first 
two  divisions  and  failed  utterly  to  get  any 
connected  narrative  out  of  that  which  was 
crammed  down  my  throat  under  the  head  of 
modern  history. 


Unfortunately  for  me,  although  an  omniv¬ 
orous  reader,  there  was  no  one  in  my  own 
family  near  at  hand  or  competent  to  lead  my 
blind  steps  or  create  in  me  a  taste  for  good 
reading.  Those  formative  years  were  utterly 
wasted  in  devouring  all  the  cheap  story  and 
novel  stuff  that  came  to  my  hands.  The  only 
ray  of  salvation  in  that  memory  is  of  sixteen 
years  spent  in  the  family  of  an  uncle  and 
aunt  who  were  deeply  religious  and  where  we 
had  a  morning  session  of  Bible  reading  and 
discussion  at  family  prayers  as  regularly  as 
the  day  came  round.  Any  appetite  I  may 
have  today  for  literature  or  the  real  aspects 
of  history  is  probably  due  to  that  second 
factor. 

In  short  my  own  school  curriculum  failed 
to  give  me  any  of  the  great  glowing  lessons 
inherent  in  these  two  subjects.  This  is  a  real 
tragedy  both  from  the  individual’s  stand¬ 
point  and  from  the  mass  failure  when  spread 
over  the  whole  social  body.  That  it  can  be 
remedied  is  being  proven  today  in  reading 
that  one  is  able  to  secure  by  knowing  what 
authors  to  seek.  l3ut  to  most  men  the  time 
element  is  largely  deficient  even  after  the 
need  becomes  apparent  to  the  individual.  So 
I  hope  to  find  when  my  own  boy  is  ready  for 
high  school  that  the  two  subjects  under  dis¬ 
cussion  will  have  been  brought  up  to  their 
high  social  and  cultural  value.  If  not  there 
will  certainly  be  a  strong  temptation  to  take 
him  out  into  some  far  distant  wilds  where  he 
will  have  to  develop  some  taste  for  natural 
history,  or  perish! 

The  young  lady  mentioned  above  was  a 
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little  skeptical  of  my  point  of  view.  She  had 
just  finished  a  year  in  a  big  city  school  while 
the  author  of  these  lines  had  been  hibernat¬ 
ing  in  a  dyed-in-the-wool  rural  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  Frankly  she  asked  what  I  knew  about  it 
and  what  I  had  to  suggest. 

With  a  scrapbook  full  of  abstracts  of  the 
best  to  be  had  in  sociology,  history,  and  the 
history  of  education,  even  a  green  country¬ 
man  is  inclined  to  be  a  trifle  positive  and  di¬ 
dactic.  There  is  a  deep  seated  feeling  in  my 
consciousness  that  in  the  teaching  of  history 
lies  the  possibility  of  arousing  an  eager  appe¬ 
tite  for  study  of  the  great  significant  move¬ 
ments  of  mankind  in  its  slow  struggle  up¬ 
ward  into  light  and  social  consciousness.  As 
upon  a  great  unrolling  scroll,  it  should  cer¬ 
tainly  spread  before  the  child,  from  its  very 
first  exhibition  to  him,  those  clear  evidences 
of  evolution  upward,  and  make  clear  to  him 
those  unmeasurable  social  heritages  of  which 
we  are  so  justly  and  loyally  proud. 

Modern  history  should  come  to  be  linked 
up  as  closely  in  its  teaching  as  it  is  in  living 
fact  with  the  great  streams  of  human  social 
tendencies  and  movements.  To  do  this  it  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  separated  radically  from  the 
date — fact — pressure  method  in  use  when  I 
was  forced  through  the  course.  Mathematics 
was  much  more  reasonably  and  interestingly 
taught  me  than  United  States  History,  and 
I  never  was  a  mathematician.  Because  I  was 
not  shown  any  very  definite  relation  between 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  ancient  his¬ 
toric  struggle  for  human  expression  and  hu¬ 
man  liberty,  possibly  it  was  hard  for  me, 
thirty  years  later,  to  sense  the  relation  and 
the  antagonism  between  ideal  American 
democracy  and  the  European  idea  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  above  by  divine  right.  Because  I 
was  not  made  to  see  that  social  institutions 
all  down  through  history  can  be  traced 
back  to  human  instincts,  appetites,  and  so¬ 
cial  habits — today  it  is  hard  for  me  to  realize 
that  our  democratic  failures,  and  the  univer¬ 
sal  tendency  to  look  for  a  “personal  deliv¬ 
erer,”  both  rest  back  upon  these  same  human 
instincts,  appetites,  and  social  habits. 

It  could  have  been  made  clear  to  me  by 
abundant  and  wonderful  illustrations  all 


down  the  long  historic  way  that  man  is  the 
crown  of  the  evolutionary  process  so  far  as 
we  can  see.  At  the  same  time  it  could  have 
been  abundantly  shown  and  illustrated  that 
he  is  eternally  and  forever  an  individualist, 
and  that  social  thinking  and  doing  on  any 
consistent  and  broad  gauge  scale  is  strictly 
a  modern  aspect  of  the  evolutionary  process. 
Is  that  not  the  reason  that  the  social  body 
still  reacts  powerfully  to  that  inward  ten¬ 
dency  to  seek  for  a  hero  to  bear  our  burdens 
and  for  a  prophet  instructed  from  above  to 
solve  our  problems.?  This  explanation  of  the 
absurd  social  lapses  that  strew  the  path  of 
history  does  not  come  to  one  from  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  history  that  were  used  in  my 
youth  and  probably  are  still  used. 

A  ray  of  hope  was  given  me  from  my  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  young  teacher  above  men¬ 
tioned  from  the  fact  that  she  is  able  to  major 
in  her  coming  year’s  teaching  in  history  be¬ 
cause  she  majored  in  sociology  in  her  college 
course.  Furthermore  she  most  heartily  con¬ 
curred  with  me  in  the  ideas  I  was  trying  to 
put  into  words.  From  her  side  the  difficulty 
lay  in  the  finding  of  technical  directions  and 
text  books  suitable  for  the  immature  student. 
And  yet  I  take  heart  of  grace  for  the  teaching 
of  history  to  my  own  boy  and  girls. 

And  one  other  fundamental  thought  has 
been  weighing  on  my  mind,  and  especially  so 
after  reading  and  rereading  the  sarcastic 
auto-revelation  called  the  Education  of  Henry 
Adams,  pitiable  because  of  the  very  evident 
truth  hidden  under  his  literary  self  martyr¬ 
dom.  This  thought  has  been  that  a  second 
failure  in  the  teaching  of  history  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  trace  the  social  tragedies 
that  blot  its  pages  to  their  foundation  in 
human  character  and  thus  reerect  the  fallen 
sign  posts  along  the  road  that  each  genera¬ 
tion  retravels.  In  other  words  the  great  and 
stirring  interest  of  history  for  the  individual 
lies  deep  rooted  in  human  loyalty  and  pride, 
and  in  the  innate  thirst  for  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  pitfalls  along  the  physical  way  we 
walk. 

To  me  there  has  long  been  much  the  same 
criticism  against  our  uninteresting  fashion  of 
teaching  English  literature.  From  surrepti- 
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tious  overhauling  of  my  own  children’s  text 
books,  I  take  it  that  much  of  the  “rule  of 
thumb”  process  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
lower  grade  grammar  beginnings.  This  I 
take  to  be  a  most  hopeful  sign.  But  I  still 
tremble  for  them  when  I  recall  my  own  fear¬ 
ful  essays  into  the  realm  of  the  written  word 
of  the  English-speaking  white  man.  Perhaps 
too  early  I  embarked  on  the  technical  path 
of  a  college  professional  training.  But  little 
did  I  observe  in  the  so-called  cultural  depart¬ 
ments  any  developing  realization  of  the  glory 
inherent  in  the  written  word  of  our  race. 

If  history  should  show  the  path  by  which 
we  came  and  can  be  made  to  point  the  way 
we  will  most  surely  go,  then  the  literature 
of  our  race  enshrines  all  the  aspirations, 
hopes,  fears,  and  faiths  of  the  gifted  individ¬ 
uals  by  which  we  may  be  instructed,  inspired 
and  led  on  to  higher  aspiration  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  If  this  could  be  demonstrated  to  the 
ordinary  healthy  minded  boy  and  girl,  how 
could  it  help  stirring  in  his  or  her  mind  and 
soul  the  hunger  which  must  precede  any 
work  and  effort  and  growth.?  Could  not  the 
teaching  of  literature  in  some  way  be  made 
to  counteract  the  flood  of  low  and  mean  and 
vile  stuff  that  comes  from  the  modern  press.? 

If  mine  is  an  average  American  mind  I 


can  testify  to  how  near  it  came  to  ruin  on 
the  diet  of  cheap  vulgarity  it  got,  from  high- 
school  years  to  the  time  interests  came  to 
center  in  the  physical  wonders  of  the  man 
animal,  and  from  that  was  slowly  led  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  infinite  wonders  of  the 
personality  awake  and  afire  with  belief  in  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  possibilities  of  this 
same  man  animal.  It  is  very  true  that  educa¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry  Adams,  is  a  life¬ 
long  process.  But  the  material  is  so  vast  and 
man’s  four  scpre  years,  even  if  by  virtue  he 
obtains  t\ie  extra  ten  of  the  promise,  are  so 
lamentably  ‘brief  and  so  full  of  the  physical 
cares  and  distractions:  .of  the  day,  that  the 
individual  oftea.*  m’iSs'eg*  eVen  acquiring  a 
taste  for  the  high^  ‘forms  of  our  literature 
unaided,  to  say  nothing  of  being  able  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  after  it  is  established. 
Were  our  teachers  of  English  themselves 
fired  with  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  opportunities  of  unfolding 
character  lying  fallow  in  the  courses  of  study 
and  incidental  reading  I,  for  one,  would  have 
less  worry  about  the  next  few  years  of  school 
work  before  my  own  children.  Perhaps  after 
all  it  is  “up  to  me”  to  take  care  of  my  own, 
and  not  look  for  a  burden  bearer  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  curriculum. 


FRATERNITIES— ARE  THEY  GOOD  OR  BAD.? 

H.  E.  Stone 

[The  dean  of  men,  West  Virginia  University,  reminds  you  of  the  yeas  and  nays  of  a  question  which 
is  unsettled  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  families  newly  confronted  with  the  college  problem  every 
time  a  boy  or  girl  finishes  high  school.] 


^  E  '^HERE  are  6,000  fraternity  houses  in 
I  American  colleges  and  universities. 

They  represent  a  vested  interest  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Their  yearly  operating 
expenses  total  other  millions.  They  are 
generally  managed  as  a  side  issue  by  college 
men  who  are  immature  and  whose  main 
business  is  getting  an  education.  Sometimes 
local  “Fratres  in  urbe”  actually  help  in 
planning,  supervising,  and  even  exerting 
more  or  less  control  over  the  business.  Some¬ 
times  these  brothers  are  merely  listed  in  the 


3’^ear  book  to  give  tone  to  the  whole  affair 
or  the  opposite.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
financial  troubles  sometimes  arise.  It  is  not 
strange  that  on  occasion  the  things  that  hap¬ 
pen  during  long  summer  vacations  reflect 
discredit  upon  the  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  who  are  sometimes  personally  innocent 
of  wrongdoing. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  been  negli¬ 
gent.  There  are  great  educational  institutions 
whose  students,  except  for  those  housed  in 
fraternity  and  sorority  houses,  “room 
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around”  with  very  little  control  on  the  part 
of  the  administrative  authorities  as  to  hours 
of  study,  sanitary  conditions,  environment, 
etc.  It  will  be  evident  that  with  all  their 
problems  and  with  all  their  deficiencies  at 
least  fraternities  have  supplied  what  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  have  neglected  to  supply — 
comfortable  homes,  and  dormitory  facilities. 

Fraternities  are  accused  of  being  snobbish, 
of  dividing  loyalties,  and  of  fomenting  divi¬ 
sion  and  discord.  They  are  called  undemocra¬ 
tic,  unnecessary  and  a  luxury.  They  are 
charged  with  erecting  artificial  barriers,  of 
showing  disdain  for  personality,  of  practicing 
racial  and  religious  discrimination,  and  of 
being  unbrotherly  to  those  who  are  termed, 
sometimes  with  disdain,  as  “Barbarians.” 

“Fraternities.  Are  they  good  or  bad?” 
That’s  a  question  educators  are  asked  often 
by  college  men  and  more  often  by  their 
parents.  The  answer  is:  “both.”  They  are 
good  when  well  managed  and  bad  when 
mismanaged.  They  possess  great  possibili¬ 
ties.  They  may  help  to  make  or  they  may  help 
to  break  the  individual  whom  they  initiate. 
It  depends  largely  on  the  group  in  control. 
Fraternities  are  conducted  as  democratic 
institutions.  The  majority  vote  controls. 
There  is  no  mysterious  potency  about  a 
combination  of  Greek  letters.  There  is  an 
intangible  something  that  grips  the  heart 
where  true  fellowship  reigns.  There  is  in¬ 
spiration  where  high  ideals  bind  men  to¬ 
gether  just  as  there  is  degradation  when  low 
ideals  unite  men.  One  writer  truly  says: 
“One  of  the  most  baffling  or  helpful  instru¬ 
ments  of  student  life  is  the  Greek  fraternity.” 

The  father  whose  boy  is  going  to  leave 
soon  for  college  has  a  right  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  things  the  college  stands  for. 
If  any  of  the  fraternity  houses  are  “booze- 
oriums”  he  has  a  right  to  know  it.  If  the 


fraternity  average  in  scholarshp  is  low  he  has 
also  a  right  to  know  that.  If  the  fraternity 
house  is  a  palace  where  luxury  reigns  this  he 
should  find  out.  If  the  group  has  a  reputation 
for  cooperating  with  faculty  and  alumni  ef¬ 
forts  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  university 
and  of  its  members  this  too  should  be  frankly 
told.  A  father  who  pays  all  or  part  of  the 
expenses  of  his  son  is  especially  entitled  to 
know  about  the  conditions  that  will  surround 
him  while  he  is  spending  the  money. 

My  experience  with  fraternities  is  such  as 
to  lead  me  to  believe  that  generally  they  are 
willing  to  cooperate  with  administrative 
authorities  who  are  seeking  to  remedy  condi¬ 
tions  found  bad.  National  officers  have 
likewise  shown  great  interest  in  these  prob¬ 
lems  when  brought  to  their  attention.  Some 
of  my  pleasantest  experiences  have  been 
gained  while  cooperating  with  student 
leaders  and  national  fraternity  officers  for 
the  raising  of  the  standards  of  the  fraternity 
they  love.  As  a  member  of  one  of  the  old 
national  social  fraternities  I  have  come  to 
some  conclusions  that  my  •  ^ministrative 
experience  in  a  state  tin«|w|cy  has  con¬ 
firmed.  I  believe  firmly  thOT^e  outspoken 
criticism  of  weaknesses  in  the  fraternity 
system  by  those  who  appreciate  the  fellow¬ 
ship  fraternities  afford  and  who  have  caught 
the  inspiration  of  the  loyalty  they  engender 
is  a  wholesome  thing.  The  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  perplex  local  chapters  is  a  duty  fra¬ 
ternity  men  cannot  safely  neglect.  The  frank 
admission  of  shortcomings  when  they  occur, 
and  the  sincere,  friendly,  and  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  active  chapters,  national 
officers,  and  administrative  authorities  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  can  have  but 
one  effect: — less  worry  for  national  officers, 
improvement  of  local  chapters,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  entire  fraternity  system. 


Honesty  not  the  best  policy. — “Nor  was  Disraeli  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  praise 
as  a  lubricant.  ‘You  have  heard  me  called  flatterer,’  he  said  to  Matthew  Arnold,  ‘and 
it  is  true.  Everyone  likes  flattery;  and  when  you  come  to  royalty  you  should  lay  it  on 
with  a  trowel.’  He  practised  what  he  preached.  His  adulation  was  incessant,  andjhe 
applied  it  in  the  very  thickest  slabs.” 


— ^Lytton  Strachey 


A  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  ART  SOCIETY 

Kate  L.  Brewster 


[The  Educational  Review  knows  you  can  duplicate  the  work  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Richmond 
(Indiana),  and  Greenfield  (Ohio),  if  you  address  yourself  to  it.  It’s  worth  the  effort.  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Brewster,  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Public  School  Art  Society,  outlines  here  a  few  simple,  easy, 
workable  ideas,  the  results  of  experimenting  in  that  city.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  pictures  at  the 
front  of  the  magazine.] 


WHETHER  or  not  the  walls  of  Ameri¬ 
can  public  schools  should  be  hung 
with  pictures  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
dividual  opinion  but  that  no  pictures  are 
better  than  bad  ones  is  self-evident.  How  to 
escape  bad  pictures  should  be  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  considered  by  any  right-minded  Public 
School  Art  Society.  It  sounds  easy  but  have 
you  ever  tried  ? 

There  are  so  many  bad  pictures  old  and 
new  and  almost  as  many  good  but  unsuit¬ 
able  ones.  The  ideal  must  have  interest, 
charm,  color,  and  that  fundamental  quality 
which  commands  universal  appeal  and  quick 
recognition.  It  is  terrible  but  true  that  a 
child  will  like  almost  anything  that  is  gayly 
attractive  to  the  eye  and  the  “funnies”  or  a 
garish  chromo  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
youthful  eyes  and  minds.  It  is  fortunate  and 
true  that  a  fine  and  distinguished  picture  is 
equally  satisfactory  if  it  is  cheerful,  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  a  little  mysterious.  Too  obvious  it 
loses  its  interest  after  a  time,  merely  pretty 
or  amusing  it  quickly  becomes  an  unnotice- 
able  matter  of  course  like  any  other  wall  fix¬ 
ture. 

For  this  reason  the  Chicago  Public  School 
Art  Society  after  thirty  years  of  varying 
degrees  of  activity  has  come  to  feel  that  fine 
color  reproductions  of  the  pictures  that  in¬ 
telligent  public  opinion  has  selected  as  great 
are  the  ones  to  put  before  the  school  children 
of  Chicago.  This  choice  has  every  advantage. 
Such  pictures  are  inexpensive,  they  are  easy 
to  get,  they  are  in  these  latter  days  charm¬ 
ing  and  exact  in  their  reproduction  of  color 
and  quality. 

In  the  huge  buildings  just  completed  or 


now  under  construction  to  house  the  public 
school  children  of  Chicago  each  class  room 
will  have  a  space  at  the  front  of  the  room  for 
one  picture.  This  was  brought  about  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Tieken,  former 
president  of  the  Public  School  Art  Society, 
who  worked  long  and  faithfully  to  accom¬ 
plish  her  end.  The  choice  of  this  one  picture 
at  which  the  children  must  look  day  after 
day  with  pleasure  and  fresh  interest  is  a 
most  difficult  detail.  Fortunately  repetition 
is  admissible,  for  within  the  same  year 
children  are  not  likely  to  move  from  one 
school  to  another  and  the  same  pictures  may 
be  used  in  all  of  the  kindergartens,  all  of  the 
first  grades  and  so  on  up  through  the  junior 
high  and  high  schools.  So  if  three  or  four 
pictures  suitable  for  very  young  children 
can  be  found  and  a  small  selection  for  the 
middle  and  older  grades,  latitude  is  given  for 
the  personal  taste  of  the  teachers  and  the 
special  requirements  of  neighborhood,  na¬ 
tionality,  or  social  development  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Velasquez  “Infanta  Marguerita”  or  little 
“Don  Balthazar”  on  his  prancing  fat  pony 
are  charming  for  the  lower  grades  and  there 
is  a  picture  by  Mary  Stokes  illustrating  the 
fairy  tale  of  Little  Brother  and  Little  Sister, 
which  shows  a  wistful  Little  Sister  in  a  funny 
red  dress  meeting  in  a  wood  the  fawn  who  is 
bewitched  Little  Brother,  that  never  fails  to 
delight  kindergarten  teachers  and  scholars. 
For  the  middle  grades  are  the  many  Dutch 
interiors  by  Terborgh,  Vermeer  and  others. 
Abbey’s  “Sir  Galahad,”  Van  Gogh’s  color¬ 
ful  “Garden  in  Arles”  and  flower  pieces  and 
for  still  older  pupils  Whistler’s  “Mother,” 
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Vermeer’s  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl,” 
Holbein’s  “Merchant  Gisze”  and  many 
others.  As  the  children  grow  older  the 
difficulty  decreases  because  the  interest 
broadens.  All  these  and  a  hundred  others  may 
be  had  in  beautiful  and  inexpensive  re¬ 
productions.^ 

Less  difficult  to  choose  than  this  one 
“room  picture”  as  we  have  come  to  call  it, 
are  those  to  be  hung  in  corridors,  libraries, 
lunch  rooms  and  assembly  halls.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  and  impressive  sybils  and  prophets  from 
Michelangelo’s  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling  are 
magnificently  reproduced  in  color,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  better  for  some  conspicuous 
place  opposite  the  main  entrance.  Very  fine 
tinted  photographic  reproductions  of  the 
Venus  of  Melos  and  the  Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace  are  also  excellent  in  an  entry 
way  or  corridor  end. 

Ideal  for  a  library  is  the  entire  set  of 
Abbey’s  Holy  Grail  series  from  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  These  are  not  available  in 
color  reproduction  but  hand  colored  photo¬ 
graphs  are  beautifully  done  in  various  sizes 
by  a  Boston  firm.  They  are  costly  but  so 
interesting  and  vivid  that  they  seem  almost 
indispensable.  From  Boston  come  also  the 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  frescos  which  fit  well 
into  an  assembly  room.  Another  set  of  li¬ 
brary  pictures  are  the  Holbein  drawings  from 
Windsor  Castle  which  are  so  finely  re¬ 
produced  that  they  give  no  less  pleasure 
than  the  originals.  A  group  of  Piranesi  en¬ 
gravings  is  equally  suitable.  There  are  a 
number  of  Rembrandt  portraits  and  some 
from  the  Italian  schools  that  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  every  school  collection  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  can  be  finely  placed  is  Tuckerman’s 
Constitution,  “Old  Ironsides”  with  all  sails 
set. 

Along  the  corridors  is  a  good  place  for 
black  and  white  reproductions  and  archi¬ 
tectural  photographs.  The  Chicago  Public 
School  Art  Society  has  had  reproduced 
and  much  enlarged  for  its  use  Rembrandt’s 

The  Chicago  Public  School  Art  Society,  410  South 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  will  gladly  furnish  lists  of 
suitable  pictures  and  names  of  publishers  from  whom 
they  may  be  obtained. 


etching  of  “Christ  Presented  at  the  Tem¬ 
ple,”  Pennell’s  “Panama  Canal,”  Strang’s 
portrait  of  Kipling,  a  Turner  landscape  and 
some  others.  We  are  looking  now  for  a  good 
head  of  Washington  and  one  of  Lincoln  that 
may  be  reproduced  in  quantities  and  hung  in 
every  school.  A  recently  made  plan  and  one 
about  to  be  carried  out  is  to  place  in  each 
school  a  beautifully  lettered  copy  of  the 
Gettysburg  speech  and  in  the  Junior  High 
and  High  Schools  Lincoln’s  last  speech  de¬ 
fining  his  attitude  toward  the  re-United 
States. 

One  of  the  primary  difficulties  of  a  Public 
School  Art  Society  is  to  get  money  to  carry 
on  even  in  a  small  way.  It  is  not  a  philan¬ 
thropic  necessity  nor  is  it  a  conspicuous 
civic  movement.  Money  can  be  got  only 
from  those  people  who  realize  that  it  is  far¬ 
sighted  if  not  indispensable  to  set  right 
standards  and  arouse  intelligent  aesthetic 
interest  among  young  people  whose  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  limited  and  whose  tastes  are 
likely  to  be  based  on  newspaper  supplements 
and  triumphs  of  the  sign-painters’  art. 
Among  these  young  people  are  the  future 
city  fathers  and  national  advisors.  If  they 
know  or  demand  nothing  better  than  an  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  garish  appeal  what  can  we  expect 
of  future  greatness  and  distinction? 

Perhaps  a  membership  of  two  or  three 
thousand  people  who  subscribe  from  $2.cx) 
to  $25.00  a  year  is  the  best  financial  founda¬ 
tion,  but  in  large  cities  during  times  of  build¬ 
ing  activity  this  will  not  be  enough.  Just 
now  most  of  the  new  great  schools  bear  the 
name  of  some  distinguished  citizen.  Why 
not  ask  his  friends  or  family  to  give  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  to  the  school  as  a  memorial 
or  special  tribute?  Sinai  Congregation  is 
doing  this  in  Chicago  for  the  Emil  G.  Hirsch 
School,  the  first  of  the  new  Junior  High 
Schools  to  be  inaugurated.  The  family  of 
Mr.  William  Gold  Hibbard  has  given  pic¬ 
tures  and  is  now  installing  a  memorial  tablet 
in  the  school  named  in  his  honor.  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  and  graduating  classes 
often  give  pictures,  too.  If  they  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  work  with  and  through  a  society 
that  through  experience  has  become  a  body 
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of  experts  much  can  be  accomplished  and 
many  unfortunate  mistakes  avoided.  For 
the  moment  the  Chicago  Public  School  Art 
Society  makes  no  claim  of  expertism,  but  it 
is  learning  and  feels  that  it  can  advise  well 
if  not  infallibly. 

Another  opportunity  that  presents  itself 
in  Chicago  is  the  existence  of  a  skylighted 
room  on  the  top  floor  of  some  of  the  new 
school  buildings  where  a  collection  of  casts 
might  be  placed.  Mr.  Lorado  Taft  is  much 
interested  in  this  phase  of  the  work  and  as 
the  Society’s  funds  increase  undoubtedly 
reproductions  of  the  great  statues  of  the 
world  will  be  very  generally  placed  in  the 
schools. 

Greatest  of  all  opportunities  would  be  a 
chance  to  advise  with  school  architects  and 
contractors  as  to  the  minor  and  more  orna¬ 
mental  details  of  school  buildings.  Money  is 
often  spent  lavishly  on  ugly  accessories  and 
elaborate  decorations.  Dingy  colors,  because 
they  seem  more  practical  than  pleasant  ones, 
are  used  on  the  walls/Necessary  ventilators, 
bells  and  light  fixtures  are  made  conspicuous 
when  a  little  thought  would  place  them  so 


logically  that  they  would  go  unnoticed^  This 
is  a  side  of  the  work  that  Public  School  Art 
Societies  have  hitherto  neglected.  Perhaps 
some  day  educational  boards  and  others  in 
authority  will  give  them  a  chance  to  prove 
how  practically  aesthetic  they  can  be. 

To  go  back,  in  warning,  to  the  question  of 
unsuitable  pictures,  experience  has  taught 
us  to  avoid  mediocre  and  uninteresting 
originals,  small  black  and  white  prints  that 
are  good  in  private  collections  but  lost  in  the 
vast  spaces  of  modern  school  walls,  presenta¬ 
tion  pictures  that  generous  patrons  of  the 
arts  have  bought  to  encourage  artist  friends 
but  which  do  not  look  well  over  the  parlor 
mantel  and  the  inadequate  “purchase  prize” 
which  is  only  enough  to  purchase  a  fourth 
rate  picture. 

If  our  school  children  are  to  have  pictures 
at  all  they  must  have  the  best,  technically, 
intellectually,  and  inspirationally.  Censor¬ 
ship,  amiable  but  implacable;  selection, 
austere,  but  intelligent  must  be  practiced. 
It  is  too  fatally  easy  to  give  the  young  public 
what  it  wants;  less  simple  but  worth  while 
to  teach  it  to  like  what  it  ought  to  want. 


SIGNIFICANT  PHASES  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Golda  M.  Goldman 

[Miss  Goldman  presents  here  as  a  result  of  first-hand  studies  a  series  of  remarkable  changes  in 
France  brought  about  by  the  scarcity  of  men  after  the  tragic  bleeding  from  the  war.] 


The  visitor  to  France  is  usually  defin¬ 
itely  in  search  of  landmarks  which 
bear  the  imprint  of  ages.  In  Paris  one 
does  not  seek  the  modernity  of  the  great 
boulevards  as  frequently  as  one  seeks  the 
shadow  of  Notre  Dame,  the  narrow  cobble¬ 
stone  streets  of  Montmartre,  or  the  corner 
tables  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix.  All  this  is  grati- 
fyingly  old  and  unchanged,  and  one  breathes 
deep  of  the  history  which  gives  it  all  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  only  when  one  turns  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  commercial  aspects  of  the 
country  that  one  receives  a  distinct  shock  in 
the  realization  that  here  too  the  dust  of  ages 


has  clung,  and  that  what  is  picturesque  ad¬ 
herence  to  old  customs  in  the  one  place  is 
disturbing  lack  of  progress  in  the  other. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  more  evident  than 
in  the  French  school  system  where  ideas  have 
germinated  slowly.  Of  course  for  centuries, 
when  the  church  and  state  were  one,  educa¬ 
tion  was  directly  under  the  thumbs  of  the 
eccelestiatics,  and  that  has  never  in  any 
country  meant  educational  experiment.  Now, 
however,  church  and  state  are  quite  separate 
in  France,  and  so  new  life  is  beginning  to 
flow  into  channels  where  it  is  greatly  needed 
if  the  youth  of  the  land  is  to  be  prepared  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  twentieth  century  com¬ 
mercial  life. 

The  war,  too,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  educational  tendencies.  In  one  way, 
its  effects  have  been  detrimental  to  the  level 
of  education  in  the  state,  for  now  that  the 
scarcity  of  men  laborers  is  so  great,  children 
are  permitted  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
eleven  if  they  can  pass  a  very  elementary 
examination  in  the  three  r’s,  and  even  this 
the  authorities  admit  is  a  form  rather  than  a 
fact  as  the  youngsters  are  often  slid  through. 
But  this  same  scarcity  of  men,  which  is  send¬ 
ing  the  children  out  into  the  world  too  young 
in  such  large  numbers,  is  at  the  same  time 
responsible  for  much  of  the  new  work  being 
taught  in  the  schools. 

France  has  always  had  a  large  male  popu¬ 
lation.  Now  it  finds  itself  with  a  surplus  of  a 
million  and  a  half  women  who  can  never 
hope  to  find  husbands.  Before  the  war,  ex¬ 
cept  for  women  teachers,  unmarried  women 
were  not  considered  a  useful  part  of  the 
population.  Suddenly  it  has  devolved  upon 
this  large  element  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the 
tremendous  war  mortality,  both  because  the 
state  needs  their  services  and  because  they 
themselves  must  earn  their  bread  if  they  are 
to  live. 

In  1914  it  was  exceptionally  rare  to  find  a 
woman  nurse,  librarian,  secretary,  or  post- 
office  clerk.  Woman  was  the  home-maker, 
and  her  job  was  to  marry.  Today  this  is  all 
changed,  and  with  the  change  has  come  the 
necessity  for  training  women  in  all  of  these 
occupations.  Many  important  steps  are  being 
taken  to  meet  the  situation.  For  instance,  the 
American  Library  Association  has  a  school  in 
Paris  for  training  women  in  library  methods, 
but  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  state 
itself  is  introducing  into  its  school  system 
new  commercial  courses  especially  for  girls. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
great  part  of  French  children  are  still  edu¬ 
cated  in  private  Lycees,  where  education 
corresponds  more  to  our  general  or  classical 
preparation  for  college  entrance,  but  there  is 
today  an  elaborate  public  school  system  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  state.  Here  commercial  and 
manual  education  begins  at  an  early  age  and 
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embraces  practically  all  phases  which  we 
have  come  to  feel  are  necessary.  This  con¬ 
tinues  through  higher  schools,  especially 
technical  ones,  some  of  them  advanced  to  the 
degree  of  being  state  experiment  stations 
along  certain  lines,  radio  for  example. 

The  gaps  in  the  system  are  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  gaps  caused  by  the  difference 
between  French  and  American  business  ideas 
in  general.  Advertising,  for  instance,  which 
means  so  much  to  a  nation  whose  national 
motto  is,  “It  pays  to  advertise,”  is  taught 
today  as  a  regular  subject  with  interesting 
possibilities  in  most  commercial  high  schools 
in  America,  but  advertising  as  we  know  it  is 
unheard  of  in  France,  and  in  Paris  there  is 
not  a  course  to  be  had  in  a  public  school. 
Again,  the  cooperative  idea  which  has  taken 
so  strong  a  hold  with  us  during  the  last  ten 
years,  whereby  a  child  works  one  week  and 
attends  school  the  next,  thereby  putting  his 
theories  into  immediate  practice,  is  un¬ 
known. 

However,  recognizing  the  fact  that  neces¬ 
sity  today  makes  it  the  rule  for  women  to  be 
of  service  to  the  community,  France  is  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  adequately  provide  the 
necessary  commercial  education.  The  con¬ 
ception  and  execution  of  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  forward  steps  which  are  being  taken 
is  directly  attributable  to  one  Mile.  Sanua, 
the  foremost  woman  commercial  educator  in 
the  country,  and  a  person  of  great  vision  and 
executive  ability. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  founding  of  a 
school  for  higher  commercial  education  for 
girls,  under  the  title  of  “Ecole  de  Haut 
Enselgnement  Commercial  pour  les  Jeunes 
Filles.”  This  is  designed  for  those  young 
women  who  have  passed  their  baccalaureate 
degrees,  usually  accomplished  at  about  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  as  the  French  course  of 
education  is  approximately  three  years 
shorter  than  ours. 

The  idea  was  first  conceived  by  Mile.  Sa¬ 
nua  in  1919,  after  the  war,  in  the  realization 
that  there  existed  no  institution  and  no 
corps  of  teachers  sufficiently  advanced  to 
prepare  young  people  for  executive  secretar¬ 
ial  positions.  There  did  exist  something  of  the 
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sort  for  boys,  but  with  the  increased  neces¬ 
sity  for  female  help,  the  new  school  was  an 
urgent  need.  It  started  on  a  small  scale  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
Science,  was  housed  for  five  years  at  the 
Sorbonne,  won  the  diploma  of  honor  for  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Exposition  of  Strasbourg  in 
1923  and  the  gold  medal  at  the  National 
Exposition  at  Metz  in  1920,  finally  being 
recognized  and  taken  over  by  the  state  in 
1922.  Today  some  five  hundred  girls  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  two  year  course. 

These  are  the  girls  who  formerly  would 
have  followed  the  only  line  of  professional  en¬ 
deavor  open  to  them,  that  of  teaching.  They 
are  generally  of  a  high  grade  of  intelligence 
and  a  studious  tendency,  and  they  are  of  the 
age  when  ordinarily  they  would  be  entering 
one  of  the  advanced  colleges  or  universities 
for  a  higher  degree. 

The  course  of  study  is  both  comprehensive 
and  severe.  It  includes: 

1.  The  technique  of  business  transactions 

including  the  discussion  of  business 
ethics,  banking  terms  and  methods, 
passport  finance,  etc. 

2.  Bookkeeping  for  commercial  organiz¬ 

ations  and  for  societies. 

3.  Mathematics  both  general  and  special 

to  cover  all  the  above  work. 

4.  Secretarial  work,  including  classifying 

of  material,  editing,  correspondence, 
publicity,  types  of  documents. 

5.  Law,  both  civil  and  commercial  in  its 

general  aspects,  and  application  to 
commerce. 

6.  Political  economy. 

7.  Commercial  geography. 

8.  Textiles  and  non-textiles. 

9.  Their  choice  of  foreign  language. 

10.  Stenography  and  typing. 

The  idea  of  the  course  is  to  create  the 
“stenographer-secretary  ideal.”  The  man  of 
affairs  has  no  time  to  read  all  the  magazines 
and  newspapers,  keep  abreast  of  significant 
books,  attend  lectures,  and  answer  all  his 
own  correspondence.  This  course  teaches  rel¬ 
ative  commercial  values,  and  prepares  the 
student  to  digest  material.  That  is,  she  must 
be  able  to  take  an  editorial  in  the  morning 


paper,  a  leading  article  in  a  serious  review, 
a  speech  by  an  important  statesman,  and  boil 
them  down  to  actual,  definite,  reliable  essen¬ 
tials  for  her  employer.  This  is,  you  will  ad¬ 
mit,  no  small  order,  but  two  years  of  concen¬ 
tration  by  minds  already  well-trained  in  the 
French  logical  thinking  really  produces  mar¬ 
velous  results,  shown  by  exactness  of  work, 
independence  of  thought,  and  excellent  and 
exceptional  powers  of  initiative. 

The  second  important  school  which  Paris 
owes  to  Mile.  Sanua  is  still  in  its  infancy  as 
it  was  opened  only  in  November,  1925.  This 
is  a  school  of  salesmanship,  directly  attribut¬ 
able  to  a  visit  which  Mile.  Sanua  paid  to  the 
United  States  last  year  to  study  our  commer¬ 
cial  education  ideas.  The  one  institution 
which  most  impressed  her  was  the  Prince 
School  of  Salesmanship  in  Boston,  now  a 
part  of  Harvard  University.  With  almost  un¬ 
heard  of  rapidity  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
accepted  her  suggestion  that  a  school  mod¬ 
eled  upon  the  Prince  School  be  opened,  and 
gave  her  a  room  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  building  for  the  experiment.  She  was 
particularly  fortunate  in  finding  in  France  at 
the  very  time  when  she  was  most  needed, 
Miss  Grace  Haines,  a  graduate  of  the  Prince 
School,  formerly  in  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company  in  New 
York.  Miss  Haines  speaks  French  fluently, 
so  was  asked  to  supervise  the  first  four-month 
course  at  its  inauguration. 

The  work,  which  is  at  present  being  at¬ 
tended  only  by  women,  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  which  meet  daily,  and  have  many 
common  subjects.  The  first  is  a  practical 
course,  for  those  who  are  sent  by  the  large 
department  stores  who  pay  the  fee  of  five 
hundred  francs  for  these  selected  workers. 
The  second  is  a  normal  course  for  those  who 
intend  to  teach  the  work,  either  in  the  de¬ 
partment  stores,  or  in  the  schools,  as  the 
practicability  of  the  idea  becomes  recognized 
and  a  demand  for  such  teachers  arises. 

The  Practical  Course  for  Store  Workers 
includes: 

I.  Store  instruction:  general  organization 
of  the  large  department  store  and  the 
function  of  the  sale. 
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2.  Salesmanship  psychology. 

3.  Merchandise:  textiles  and  non-textiles. 

4.  The  art  of  presentation:  how  to  create 

a  favorable  impression  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  merchandise. 

5.  Store  mathematics:  rapid  calculation. 

6.  Store  administration:  keeping  of  rec¬ 

ords,  correspondence,  etc. 

7.  A  foreign  language,  for  commercial  con¬ 

versation. 

8.  Hygiene:  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 

necessity  to  the  individual  and  of  the 
impression  made  upon  the  customer 
both. 

The  Normal  Course  for  Prospective 
Teachers  includes: 

1.  Psychology  of  salesmanship,  consider¬ 

ing  both  the  buyer  and  the  salesman. 

2.  Pedagogy  relative  to  the  instruction  of 

salespeople.  This  is  both  theoretical 
and  practical  as  it  must  be  used  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  course. 

3.  Investigation  of  store  problems.  Here 

actual  store  experience  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  before  the  end  of  the  course. 

4.  Merchandise,  textiles  and  non-textiles: 

their  history,  production,  industrial 
methods  and  values. 

5.  Political  economy:  to  throw  a  light 

upon  the  problems  and  principles  of 
production,  circulation  and  exchange, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  relation  of 
these  principles  to  the  actual  details 
of  a  sale. 

6.  Law:  industrial  legislation,  especially 

for  women. 

7.  Hygiene,  the  same  as  for  the  other 

section. 

This  course  is  arousing  much  interest  in 
French  commercial  and  educational  circles 
both,  and  its  early  days  saw  reporters  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  doors.  The  instructors  are  es- 
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pecially  well-chosen,  each  in  his  or  her 
special  field,  including  for  example,  a  woman 
doctor  for  hygiene,  a  professor  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  from  the  Sorbonne,  another  from  the 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  etc.  The 
young  women  are  enthusiastic,  and  of  course 
respond  with  particular  fervor  to  those  lines 
in  which  the  French  reign  supreme,  such  as 
color  harmony,  and  attractive  presentation 
of  material. 

These  two  new  departments  are,  I  think, 
typical  of  the  more  robust  spirit  which  is 
creeping  into  French  education,  and  it  is  of 
course  interesting  to  an  American  to  find  so 
much  of  it  drawn  from  observation  in  the 
United  States.  Another  thing  which  they 
give  us  credit  for  is  the  conception  of  the  first 
dormitory  idea  germinated  in  France,  of 
which  one  unit  is  now  complete.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  charming  little  village  of  medieval 
style  houses,  with  dining  room,  cottages,  and 
central  recreation  hall,  built  on  one  of  the 
highest  spots  in  Paris.  When  it  is  finished  it 
will  accommodate  five  times  the  present 
number  of  three  hundred  fifty,  thanks  to 
generous  donations  from  all  nations  who 
wish  their  students  at  the  Sorbonne  to  enjoy 
the  physical  and  mental  advantages  of  living 
well  while  in  France,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  fraternizing  with  the  youth  of  all  other 
nationalities  who  will  be  similarly  housed  and 
brought  together  for  not  only  study  in  the 
class  room,  but  the  student  life  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  which  the  Sorbonne  has  sadly  lacked. 
The  unit  is  called  “La  Cite  Universitaire,” 
and  if  we  may  be  justly  proud  of  having  done 
this  sort  of  thing  ourselves  well  enough  to 
give  Paris  its  inspiration  and  fundamental 
ideas,  we  will  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we 
can  do  it  quite  as  delightfully  as  in  this  new 
creation  which  still  bears  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  Middle-Age  Europe# 


What  Are  Public  Schools  For? — “We  will  have  no  castes  in  education.  We  are  for  the 
equal  chance  for  all.  Even  more — much  more:  We  are  for  moral  greatness.  The  true 
glory  of  this  nation,  the  welfare  of  mankind,  depend  not  only  upon  giving  everyone  his 
chance  but  on  inspiring  and  aiding  everyone  to  seize  his  chance.” 

— Andrew  S.  Draper,  July  4,  1906. 


RUBAIYAT  OF  A  ROAMER  lAM 

Reversed  by  T.  William  Rockinghorse 


[The  industrious  and  good-hearted  artificer  of  this  word-carpentry  is,  until  the  effect  of  the  lapse 
is  evident,  a  beloved  and  welcome  missionary  of  a  reputable  text-book  publishing  company  whose 
relations  wnth  this  review  make  avoidance  of  publication  more  embarrassing  than  acceptance  of  the 
manuscript.  These  limpid,  or  limping,  verses  illustrate  what  might  have  been  avoided  had  prosody 
been  more  than  prose  in  school  fifty  years  ago.] 


IN  HIS  letter  to  the  editor  submitting 
these  indiscretions,  Mr.  Rockinghorse 
argues  that  the  generation  now  in  school 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
heroes  of  history.  “Are  they  not  the  school 
men?”  he  inquires,  “Adventurers  taking 
their  official  lives  in  their  hands  every  time 
they  make  a  move?  No  civil  service  protects 
them  when  they  assume  a  superintendency. 
Uncivil  attacks  are  their  daily  lot.  And,  not 
from  in  front  only  come  the  shots  at  them  but 
often  from  their  own  army.  The  chronicles 
of  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Washington, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  hundreds  of  smaller 
towns  are  records  of  school-board  wars. 
The  roll  of  the  dead  and  wounded  is  perpet¬ 
ual.  But  should  this  aspect  of  the  situation 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  the  lack  of  volun¬ 
teers  for  educational  service  might  be  even 
worse  than  now  it  is.  Therefore,  I  have 
sought  the  bright  spots  in  the  firmament. 
To  suit  the  matter  to  the  capacities  and  likes 
of  children,  I  have  versified  these  personali¬ 
ties  seeking  to  nurse,  by  nursery  rhymes,  an 
affection  for  the  public  servants  who,  with¬ 
out  brass  bands  or  banners,  march  to  their 
inevitable  doom.” 

I 

THE  INVOCATION 

O,  muse. 

Mother  Goose, 

Because  your  verses  always  please. 

Guide  my  pen 

For  good  school  men. 

Put  we  not  one  ill  at  ease. 

These  men  I  know. 

And  my  words  flow 


From  the  kindliest  desire. 

I  intend 
To  offend 

Not  a  one,  but  to  admire. 

II 

KEEPS  THE  PACE 

The  marvelous  city,  Detroit, 

Sought  a  genius  alert  and  adroit. 

To  keep  up  with  her  tread 
Without  losing  his  head. 

You  know  who  performed  the  exploit. 

Detroit,  then,  is  proud  of  Frank  Cody, 

He  won’t  pussyfoot;  he  won’t  toady 
To  power  or  pelf. 

I’ll  confess,  for  myself. 

I’ve  a  deal  of  respect  for  Frank  Cody. 

III 

IN  GOTHAM 

New  York  O’Shea 

The  other  day 

Received  an  order  of  merit. 

The  French  government 
A  bright  medal  sent. 

But  William’s  too  modest  to  wear  it! 

IV 

N.  E.  A.  SECRETARIES 

If  I  were  called  upon  directly  to  produce 
Two  schoolmen  most  absolved  from  laziness- 
With  clear  ideas  free  from  haziness, 

Whom  do  you  think  to  fill  the  bill  I’d  in¬ 
troduce 

For  each  official  excellence,  combined  or  else 
consecutive  ? 

Crabtree  and  Shankland,  gentlemen  execu¬ 
tive. 
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V  As  brave  as  a  trooper 

SONG  OF  MYSELF  In  whatever  venture  he  may  go. 


No  breeze  from  off  Parnassus  blew 
Into  the  room  when  I  was  born 
At  the  drab  hour  of  half-past  two 
Upon  a  dull  November  morn. 

An  angel  of  the  commonplace 
Mirrored  her  nature  in  my  face. 

No  inspiration  ever  swerves 

The  slow  performance  of  my  nerves. 

No  triumph,  mine,  by  genius-jerk; 

For  what  I  get,  I  have  to  work. 

My  mind  is  tame  and  calmly  knows  it: 

The  travail  of  these  stanzas  shows  it. 

You’re  not  required  to  endure  this  verse, 
And,  furthermore,  I  could  write  worse. 

VI 

INCORRUPTIBLE 

Ettinger  wasn’t  a  fighter. 

Till  attacked  by  the  City  Hall  ring; 
New  York  had  no  worker  whiter 
Than  Ettinger,  straight  as  a  string! 

VII 

CONTRASTS 

Whenever  I  hear  Charles  Judd  discourse 
I  feel  I  am  getting  sound  sense,  perforce. 
Whenever  I  get  educational  mud 
I  long  for  the  clearness  of  Charles  Hubbard 
Judd. 

VIII 

WHO  AM  I? 

An  old  book-agent  here 
Am  I  who  write  these  lines. 

I  praise  no  one  who  whines, 

I  stoop  no  man  to  jeer. 

For  these  my  heart  is  warm; 

They’ve  all  been  kind  to  me. 

Their  life’s  no  jubilee; 

God  knows  I’m  sorry  for  ’em. 

IX 

NEW  COOPER  SHOP 

If  you  got  a  raw  deal 
And  uttered  no  squeal 
They’d  praise  you  in  old  San  Diego 
For  they  think  William  Cooper 


X 

PEACE  AFTER  BATTLE 

The  school  boards  of  Newark 
Sometimes  seem  to  do  work 
They  ought  to  express  their  remorse  on; 
But,  now,  as  I  gather 
They’re  furnishing,  rather, 

A  pleasant  regime  for  Dave  Corson. 

XI 

CURED 

Some  Rochester  clamor 
Got  out  with  a  hammer 
The  Junior-high  notion  to  hurt; 

But  Herbert  S.  Weet 
Developed  warm  feet 
And  converted  the  town  in  a  spurt. 

XII 

SPEAK  FURTHER,  SIR  WILLUM 

I  like  to  hear  Davidson  make  an  address 
His  manner  is  courtly  and  gracious. 

His  voice  runs  from  thunder  to  gentle  caress. 
His  mind  is  both  facile  and  spacious. 

He’s  more  like  a  senator  than  most  of  us. 
There’s  dignity  in  his  locution. 

He  suits  me  and  Pittsburgh;  He  works 
without  fuss, 

I  wish  I  had  his  constitution. 

XIII 

HE  OF  MANY  TALENTS 

Philosopher,  poet,  a  man  debonair. 

Is  Illinois’  superintendent,  Frank  Blair; 

A  scholar,  a  speaker,  so  wished  for  that  they 
Who  know,  made  him  head  of  the  Great 
N.  E.  A. 

XIV 

A  LADY  WHERE  WAR  WAS 

It’s  out  on  the  Pacific 

And  pronounced  Loss  Angle — iss. 

It  has  had  school  fights  terrific. 
Interspersed  with  quiet  bliss. 

Susan  Dorsey’s  now  commanding; 
Schools  run  now  with  busy  hum; 
May  her  service  be  outstanding. 

For  many  happy  years  to  come. 
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XV 

WILLIAM  OF  PLATOON 

Horace  Mann  had  new  ideas; 

Horace  Mann  was  hurt, 

Schoolmen  hammer  panaceas; 

Gary  still  keeps  Wirt. 

Hounded,  pounded,  oft  surrounded 
By  a  howling  whirligig, 

William,  often  cut  and  wounded. 

Sees  his  system  firmly  grounded. 
Growing  strong  and  big. 

XVI 

ALL  HE  NEEDS  IS  A  LITTLE  TIME 

Mr.  Gwinn,  when  you  came  in, 

San  Francisco  didn’t  know  you 

But  as  time  goes,  Francisco  knows 

And  is  much  pleased  bouquets  to  throw  you. 

XVII 

RAINBOW  PROMISE 

E.  A.  Winship  has  a  kinship 
With  the  tribe  of  optimism; 

In  speech  he  sprays  brilliant  rays 
Like  the  light  from  a  clear  prism. 

XVIII 
ADEPT 

Frank  P.  Graves  of  the  Empire  State 
-  Is  master  of  Educational  trends; 

He  is  noted  for  giving  opinions  of  weight 
But  he  has  real  genius  for  making  friends. 

XIX 

IN  Minerva’s  home  town 

Jeremiah  Burke 
Of  Boston  town 
Is  keen  to  try  a  work 
For  her  renown. 

We’ll  not  cry,  ah; 

We’ll  not  sigh,  ah; 

Boston  is  safe  with  Jeremiah. 

XX 

SATISFIED 

Wilmington  in  Delaware, 

Is  happy  to  record 
Satisfaction  everywhere 
With  her  adopted  Ward. 


XXI 

HOW  WIN 

Binghamton  in  New  York  State 
Is  a  handsome  town, 

Jones  who  used  to  pay  the  freight 
Brought  her  some  renown. 

Old  Napoleon  used  to  say 
An  army  wins  on  its  belly; 

Binghamton  wins  her  chief  credit  today 
On  her  excellent  schools  and  Dan  Kelly. 

XXII 

AS  OF  YORE 

Doctor  George  Strayer 

I  view  as  a  slayer 

Of  numerous  outworn  traditions. 

I  like  much  the  looks 

Of  his  practical  books 

Which  go  through  so  many  editions. 

Tradition’s  a  beast 

Which,  to  say  the  least. 

Blocks  the  road  of  the  N.E.A.  wagon. 

To  slit  the  beast’s  gorge 
I’ll  wager  this  George, 

Like  his  namesake,  will  battle  the  dragon. 
XXIII 

THOUGHT  AND  ACTION 

Payson  Smith 
Is  not  a  myth 

But  a  live,  educational  fact; 

He  brought  abundant  new  sets 

Of  plans  for  Massachusetts 

And  said,  “You  can  think, — but  act.” 

XXIV 

DISCIPLINE 

Columbus,  Ohio,  would  not  attract  me 
If  I  were  in  need  of  a  place; 

It  has  a  bad  record,  most  people  agree. 
Of  grinding  the  manager’s  face. 

With  Collicott  busy  and  there  on  the  lid 
Columbus  can  get  business  done. 

But,  often,  no  matter  what  anyone  did 
They  stopped  him  before  he’d  begun. 

XXV 

STUPIDITY 

Much  have  I  studied  in  my  business  way 
School  boards  and  schools  in  all  their  waste¬ 
ful  fray 
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And  wondered  what  the  public  got 
Except  delay. 

If,  to  win  victories,  there’s  an  army  raised. 
The  leader  is  acclaimed.  He  is  approved  and 
praised. 

But  boards  annoy  whom  they  employ 
Till  he  is  crazed. 

XXVI 

A  CAPITOL  SCHOOLMASTER 

Frank  Ballou, 

I  think  that  you 

In  charge  of  the  schools  of  Washington  City 
Would  go  insane 
Or  make  profane 

Remarks  regarding  your  problems  gritty; 
There  ought  to  be. 

It  seems  to  me, 

A  pride  in  the  heads  of  your  organization 

To  make  your  plant 

Predominant 

As  a  model  for  all  this  whole  big  nation. 

XXVII 

TWO  IN  ONE 

No  untoward  deed  will  sully 

The  fine  record  of  John  Scully 

Whose  task  it  is  for  Brockton  schools  to  plan, 

I  doubt  in  all  the  nation 

There’s  a  finer  combination 

Of  the  scholar  added  to  the  gentleman. 

XXVIII 

FORESIGHT 

Happy  the  man  whose  talent  lies 
Within  the  realm  of  real  estate. 

Who  while  he’s  superintendent  buys 
That  which  will  soon  appreciate. 

He  shall  not  fear  the  crooked  crew 
Who  compass  him  with  wicked  plots; 

He’s  not  concerned  with  what  they’ll  do. 
He  rests  secure  on  corner  lots. 

XXIX 

WHERE  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  LIKE  UNTO  A  FLEA 

Cleveland  has  been  a  battle 
Educationally  for  years. 

The  system  has  run  with  a  rattle 
Not  without  sorrow  and  tears. 


Out  of  it  has  evoluted 
Administrations  weird. 

Executives  are  executed 
Like  wives  of  old  Bluebeard. 

Their  official  bones 
Lie  in  the  school  archives. 

From  Elson  down  to  Jones, 

New  victims  risk  their  lives. 

Each  new  board  rigs  up  some  plan 
For  schoolmen  so’s  to  rile  ’em. 

One  wonders  how  they  ever  can 
Keep  out  of  an  asylum. 

But  R.  G.  Jones  in  cheerful  tones 
The  old-time  freaks  of  his  town  condones. 
Some  one  must  these  wonderful  schemes 
endure; 

It’s  better  for  Jones  than  for  me,  I’m  sure. 

XXX 

THE  MORE  SCHOOL  THE  BETTER 

Who  is  H.  C.  Weber? 

A  flooder,  not  an  ebber. 

He  put  the  schools  of  Nashville  to  the  fore. 
They’re  running  all  the  year; 

And  Weber  sheds  a  tear 

Because  ayearhas  twelve  months  and  no  more. 

XXXI 

SUPPORT  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  YOU 
GET  GOOD  SCHOOLS 

If  I  were  a  schoolboard  with  Stetson 
I’d  cherish  that  man  like  a  pet  son; 
Supporting  Stetson  means  for  Dayton 
Schools  that  men  congratulate  on. 

XXXII 
SACRIFICE 

lln  this  place  Doctor  Rockinghorse  put  a 
poetic  wreath  upon  the  editor’s  brow. 
Readers  familiar  with  the  code  of  ethics 
governing  the  publication  of  libels  will  under¬ 
stand  the  omission.] 

XXXIII 

A  PROPHET  HONORED  EVEN  AT  HOME 

All  those  who  know  Condon 
Of  him  are  quite  fond,  on 
Account  of  his  good-natured  vim, — 
Firm  but  not  fightful, 

I  think  it  delightful 

To  hear  Cincinnati  praise  him. 
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XXXIV 

KANSAS  SAGE 

Sound  and  sweet,  sound  and  sweet, 

Is  the  soul  of  William  McKeever, 

In  man  a  true  believer. 

In  him  good  sense  and  fervor  meet. 

His  words  are  a  lamp  and  a  guide  to  the  feet, 
In  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  his  seat. 

She  hopes  he’ll  never  leave  her. 

XXXV 

SCOTTISH  THEORY 

Practice  of  thrift 
Is  a  real  uplift 

And  for  it  the  children  are  keen, 

So  for  the  exchequer 
F.  M.  Longanecker 
Enrolls  all  the  folks  of  Racine. 

XXXVI 
EN  ROUTE 

The  manager  of  this  railway 
On  which  I  ride  while  writing  here 
For  thirty  years  had  had  his  say 
His  board  attempts  no  fighting  here. 

If  they  used  him  as  schoolboards  do 
They’d  be  writ  down  a  set  of  fools 
Why  SO?  Can  really  this  be  true: 

Railroads  are  all  worth  more  than  schools.? 

XXXVII 

A  VERY  DIFFICULT  SITUATION,  INDEED 

Hartwell,  he  who  serves  St.  Paul 
Is  held  in  high  regard  by  all. 


They  bind  him  by  a  curious  system; 
Disaster,  yet,  so  far  as  missed  him. 

It  must  require  unusual  tact 

With  St.  Paul’s  scheme  to  plan  and  act. 

I  could  not  follow  there  my  art  well; — 
But  then.  I’m  not  so  bright  as  Hartwell. 

XXXVIII 

SYNDICUS  CIVITATUM  CONJUNCTORUM 
AMERICAE 

When  I  the  program-sheet  unfold 
For  any  teachers’  meeting 
And  John  J.  Tigert’s  name  behold 
It  sets  my  heart  a  beating. 

I  know  that  I  am  going  to  hear 
Sound  fact,  not  idle  rumor, — 

Material  succinct  and  clear 
Spiced  with  delicious  humor. 

He’s  like  some  big  substantial  tower. 
Grounded  well  and  high  girt, 

I  like  his  wit;  I  like  his  power; 

I’m  very  fond  of  Tigert. 

XXXIX 

l’envoi 

If  anybody  lacks  a  verse 
Whom  you  would  wish  exalted  here, 
Compose  him  one,  you  can’t  do  worse 
Than  those  that  move,  spring-halted,  here. 
Address  me,  care  the  editor. 

And  you  will  be  my  creditor. 

He’ll  print  you  here  without  remorse — 

I’m  yours, 

T.  William  Rockinghorse. 


What  Mean  the  Oregon  and  Tennessee  Decisions?  “Recently,  in  the  Oregon  case,  a  de¬ 
cision  preserves  to  parents  the  right  to  choose  what  school  they  will  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  provided  that  nothing  be  taught  inimical  to  the  public  welfare.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  schools,  the  Tennessee  case  has  a  far  wider  significance  than  an  imaginary 
conflict  between  science  and  religion.  The  Oregon  case  turned  on  the  freedom  of  learning; 
the  Tennessee  case  questions  the  freedom  of  teaching.  The  issues  involved  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  in  the  future  development  of  public  education.  But  neither  of  these  issues  was 
raised  for  a  hundred  years,  and  neither  of  them  could  have  been  raised  until  the  public  be¬ 
came  aware  that  what  was  actually  taught  in  the  schools  had  some  effect  on  the  character 
and  beliefs  of  the  learners.  The  trend  of  public  opinion  in  matters  educational  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  shape  conduct  by  legal  enactment.” 

— James  E.  Russell,  dean,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 


THE  STITCH  IN  TIME 

Elizabeth  Hollister  Hunt 


[Every  editor  of  an  educational  magazine  receives  from  contributors  some  manuscripts  which 
accumulate  as  they  go  the  rounds  of  the  official  tasters  the  letters  SS,  meaning  sour  stuff,  whines,  pro¬ 
tests  against  keeping  dullards  in  high  school,  etc.  We  don’t  want  offerings  of  this  sort.  Our  readers  are 
quite  well  enough  supplied  with  grief  of  their  own.  But  when  a  teacher  like  Miss  Hunt,  who  is  making 
the  best  of  things,  tells  us  how  and  why,  then  we  are  glad.] 


A  MONG  the  throng  of  boys  and  girls 
/-A  entering  for  the  first  time  the  doors 
A.  of  the  high  school,  there  is  a  group  of 
dreamy,  half  awakened  pupils  who  have  an 
unspoken  longing  to  carry  out  an  ideal. 
They  enter  this  period  of  their  school  life 
with  a  sense  of  handicap,  for,  as  far  as  they 
can  see,  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  going  on 
into  special  schools  where  they  may  receive 
their  training  in  the  vocation  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  love  to  follow.  It  is  for  pu¬ 
pils  in  such  circumstances  that  wise  direction 
and  sympathetic  foresight  are  most  needed 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  the  faculty. 
These  pupils  are  often  more  reticent  than 
others,  less  self-assertive,  and  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  listless  and  uninterested  because  the 
incentive  to  work,  which  comes  from  the 
prospect  of  realizing  their  dreams,  is  lacking. 
In  this  way  they  are  permitted  to  drift  into 
courses  where  the  studies  are  most  congenial 
to  their  taste;  and  yet  the  far-seeing  educator 
realizes  that  such  a  mistaken  choice  often 
prevents  these  pupils  from  ultimately  achiev¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  special  continuation  schools.  Both  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of 
kindness,  frequently  fail  to  grasp  the  point 
that  the  less  direct  road  to  the  achievement 
of  the  child’s  ambition  will,  in  the  end,  prove 
to  be  the  surer. 

The  greatest  tact  and  foresight  is  needed 
in  dealing  with  this  class  of  pupils  in  order 
to  prevent  discouragement  and  subsequent 
failure.  Only  those  teachers  who  have  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  these  boys  and  girls  will  be  able  to  meet 


the  situation  and  save  to  the  world  poten¬ 
tial  talent  and  usefulness. 

In  every  large  business  establishment  to¬ 
day  there  is  an  adjustment  bureau.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  said  to  me  one 
day  when  I  was  feeling  my  way  to  the  best 
methods  to  adopt  in  my  vocational  guidance 
work  in  a  large  high  school:  “I  am  always 
looking  for  potential  material  among  these 
thousands  of  employees.  I  find,  for  instance, 
a  girl  selling  gloves  without  interest  or  initia¬ 
tive  in  her  work,  and  by  tactful  questioning 
find  that  she  has  ambitions  along  some  artis¬ 
tic  line.  It  may  be  jewelry,  art  embroidery, 
gift  shop  work,  or  any  other  peculiar  bent; 
and  I  place  her  where  she  can  best  bring  out 
that  side  of  her  nature.  This  step  is  often  the 
means  of  paving  the  way  for  study  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  talent.  Thus  the  business 
and  the  girl  are  promoted.” 

Just  such  careful  discovering  work  is 
needed  in  the  high  school.  One  must  begin 
with  these  pupils  by  tactfully  discovering 
that  secret  bent  or  talent  of  theirs — for  boys 
and  girls  of  the  high  school  age  have  a  way 
of  drawing  down  the  shutters  unless  one 
understands  how  to  lift  them  and  lead  them 
out  into  the  light  of  self-understanding. 
Once  this  is  done,  and  you  have  learned  the 
circumstances  which  seem  to  have  piled  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  road  of  their  achieving  the 
training  their  choice  of  vocation  may  re¬ 
quire,  then  comes  the  joyous  task — for  there 
is  nothing  which  gives  greater  returns — of 
pointing  out  to  them  the  way  in  which  these 
may  be  surmounted. 

To  place  in  the  college  preparatory  courses 
IS9 
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these  pupils  with  a  bent  for  the  professions 
yet  with  no  present  means  for  furthering 
their  preparations,  or  to  let  those  with  artis¬ 
tic  tendencies  take  merely  the  art  course, 
may  seem  the  easier  and  more  pleasant  way. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  practical  one.  No  one 
of  those  courses  would  carry  the  pupil  far 
enough  without  that  special  later  training 
which  his  circumstances  at  present  prohibit. 
The  task  for  the  adjustment  and  vocational 
committee  at  this  point  is  to  show  to  the 
parents  and  pupils  that  a  commercial  course, 
which  would  prepare  the  pupil  for  immediate 
earning  upon  leaving  school,  is  the  shorter 
route  to  the  achievement  of  his  ambitions. 
The  heterogenous  mass  of  students  who  are 
wrongly  or  wisely  put  into  this  course  may 
be  uncongenial  to  this  particular  group  of 
pupils;  the  subjects  may  be  uninteresting  at 
first,  and  unsuited  to  them.  Yet,  the  battle 
is  partly  won  if  the  parents  and  boys  and 
girls  can  be  made  to  see  that  always,  when 
the  goal  is  kept  steadily  in  thought,  much  of 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  way  can  be  over¬ 
come;  and  if  they  realize  that  such  a 
training  in  accuracy,  orderliness,  and  definite 
activity  will  help  to  obviate  much  of  the  im¬ 
practical  and  undesirable  in  the  so-called 
artistic  temperament.  Again,  when  they  can 
see  that  with  this  equipment  they  will  be 
enabled  to  bring  into  the  family  pocket  book 
their  own  bit,  and  at  the  same  time,  through 
evening  special  schools  in  which  hundreds  of 
others  like  themselves  are  training,  they  can 
eventually  prepare  themselves  for  their 
chosen  calling,  another  obstacle  will  be  re¬ 
moved. 

The  work,  however,  does  not  end  here. 
The  pupil,  once  in  this  course,  needs  constant 
encouragement  and  inspiration  to  overcome 
the  opposition  in  his  own  thought  to  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  work.  The  parents  and 
teachers  need  frequent  remindings  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  boy  or  girl  is 
laboring,  and  their  interest  and  sympathy 
must  be  aroused  to  help  these  pupils  pa¬ 


tiently  and  understandingly  to  master  me¬ 
chanical  details  of  the  work  which  are  often 
irritating  to  such  natures.  Parents  must  be 
visited;  the  home  conditions  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  and  the  discouraging  elements  there 
ameliorated,  if  possible,  so  that  the  pupil 
may  not  drop  out  of  his  classes,  discouraged 
and  disgusted,  to  his  own  future  regret,  and 
often  to  the  loss  to  society  of  what  might 
have  been  a  valuable  asset. 

In  our  work  [said  an  adjuster  in  one  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts’  largest  high  schools,]  we  often  find  it 
necessary  to  go  over  and  over  with  the  pupil  the 
difficult  points,  showing  him  or  her  how  each  one 
may  be  overcome.  This  careful  supervision  of 
work  must  go  on  until  confidence  in  this  com¬ 
mercial  course  as  a  sure  means  of  reaching  the 
desired  goal  of  their  ambitions  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  thought — for  often  this  class  of 
student  will  become  easily  discouraged  and  drop 
out  of  the  school.  The  returns  of  this  work,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  satisfying.  In  some  instances  I 
have  even  found  that  these  pupils  have  become  so 
interested  in  the  opportunities  of  a  business 
career,  that  they  have  merged  their  ambitions  for 
that  which  they  early  dreamed  about  with  this 
and  have  gone  out  and  taken  excellent  positions 
in  the  business  world. 

In  the  letters  in  response  to  the  follow-up  work 
which  is  so  essential,  we  receive  scores  of  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  advice  for  them  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  some  immediate  commercial  work  is 
sound  and  practical.  It  has  tested  their  metal,  and 
given  a  necessary  training  in  business  principles 
to  these  artistic  natures,  and  furnished  the  means 
to  bring  the  goal  of  their  ambitions  within  their 
reach  through  the  medium  of  evening  work  in 
the  continuation  special  schools.  Some  have  even 
secured  scholarships  in  these  institutions  whereby 
they  are  enabled  to  pursue  their  studies  in  foreign 
schools  or  in  day  classes. 

This  work  has  proved  successful  in  more 
than  one  school,  and  it  is  thus  enabling  this 
group  of  pupils,  who  otherwise  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  little  opportunity,  to  develop 
those  talents  which  are  so  valuable  an  asset 
in  the  social  scheme. 
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IS  THE  school  bank  worth  while?  When 
this  question  is  asked,  we  are  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  greeted  by  a  loud,  unqual¬ 
ified  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

But  if  the  answer  is  as  simple,  as  plain,  and 
as  positive  as  this,  then  let  me  make  a  few 
other  queries.  Why  are  not  all  our  public 
elementary  schools,  at  least  those  in  our  ur¬ 
ban  communities,  equipped  with  this  institu¬ 
tion  about  which  there  is  this  general  ac¬ 
claim  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  the  school  year  1924- 
25  the  state  of  South  Carolina  reported  two 
school  savings  banks,  whereas  the  state  of 
California  reported  1619?^  Why  is  it  that 
New  York  claimed  931  school  banks,  which 
is  by  no  means  a  poor  showing,  whereas  her 
smaller  sister,  Pennsylvania,  boasted  of 
1380?  Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Mexico,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  filed  no  reports  for  the 
year.  Is  it  right  to  ask  if  these  states  had  no 
school  banks  to  report?  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  comprehensive  answer  to  all  of  these 
questions.  Yet  I  venture  to  conclude  that 
somewhere  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  school 
savings  bank  is  not  worth  the  time  and  the 
trouble  it  requires.  Somewhere  the  opinion 
prevails  that  the  school  bank  is  not  worth 
while. 

This  opinion  may  be  held  by  the  school 
authorities  in  a  given  locality;  it  may  be  held 
by  the  bankers.  Who  holds  this  opinion  mat¬ 
ters  little.  We  are  concerned,  rather,  that  this 
feeling  does  exist.  Perhaps  it  is  justified. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  again  to  ask  of 
ourselves  the  question,  “Is  the  school  bank 
worth  while?  Does  it  pay?” 

In  arriving  at  an  answer  to  this  question 
we  shall  consider  first  of  all,  “What  is  the 

These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  American  Bankers 
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cost?”  secondly,  “What  are  the  returns?”, 
and  lastly,  “Do  the  returns  justify  the  cost?” 
This  procedure  will  lead  us,  I  am  sure,  to  a 
logically  correct  and  fair  conclusion. 

WHAT  IS  THE  COST? 

The  cost  of  operating  a  school  bank  does 
not  mean  financial  expense  alone,  although 
every  school  banking  project  entails  a  certain 
expenditure  of  money.  The  cost  Includes  such 
items  of  far  greater  importance,  as  the  time 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  officials,  the  sacrifice  of  instruction 
in  academic  subjects  to  make  room  for  bank¬ 
ing,  and  the  loss  of  energy  directed  to  the 
school  bank,  which  might  have  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  some  other  field  of  labor.  The  cost 
to  the  local  bank,  whose  cooperation  is  al¬ 
ways  necessary,  must  also  figure. 

This  discussion  of  the  cost  may  threaten  to 
become  involved.  It  need  not  become  so, 
however,  if  we  simply  make  a  brief  survey 
of  the  methods  of  banking  now  being  used 
in  the  schools  having  before  us  the  constant 
purpose  of  determining  the  cost. 

The  first  method  that  comes  to  mind,  per¬ 
haps  because  of  its  simplicity,  is  the  Stamp 
Savings  System.  Although  this  idea  has  been 
worked  out  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  method 
is  simply  this.  The  bank  sells  stamps  to  the 
principal.  The  principal  through  the  medium 
of  the  class  teacher  sells  the  stamps  to  the 
pupils.  When  a  child  has  stamps  on  his  folder 
amounting  to  one  dollar,  he  opens  his  own 
account  with  the  savings  bank.  It  is  needless 
to  go  into  the  details  or  modifications  of  a 
system  of  this  kind.  The  cost  is  apparent. 
The  school  must  take  time  to  buy  and  sell 
the  stamps  and  to  direct  the  completed  fold¬ 
ers  to  the  savings  bank.  Most  of  this  work 
can  be  done  before  school.  Public  spirited 
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citizens  have  been  known  to  step  in  and  as¬ 
sume  full  charge  of  the  operation  thereby 
entirely  relieving  the  school  of  any  responsi¬ 
bility.  This  has  been  the  case  in  Nutley,  New 
Jersey,  and  in  Des  Moines,  lowa.^ 

A  second  method  of  operating  the  school 
savings  bank  is  by  the  use  of  Pocket  Coin 
Banks.  These  small  banks  are  provided  for 
the  children,  usually  by  an  enterprising  sav¬ 
ings  bank.  They  are  numbered  and  registered. 
At  regular  intervals,  perhaps  weekly  or  bi¬ 
weekly,  a  representative  of  the  savings  bank 
visits  the  school,  collects  the  coin  containers, 
and  records  the  savings  of  each  child  on  the 
ledger.  This  arrangement  calls  for  less  sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  part  of  the  school  than  any  other 
method  here  presented.  The  local  savings 
bank,  however,  is  put  to  considerable  trouble 
and  expense,  more  expense,  in  fact,  than  the 
average  bank  is  willing  to  bear.  In  Asbury 
Park,  New  Jersey,  where  a  system  on  this 
order  has  been  used,  the  treasurer  of  a  local 
trust  company  has  said,  “We  think  this  sav¬ 
ings  device  is  very  good,  but  must  confess  it 
is  rather  expensive.”^  It  is  interesting  also  to 
note  that  on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  sev¬ 
eral  schools  could  be  induced  into  having  a 
school  savings  system  only  when  a  leading 
savings  bank  offered  to  operate  this  pocket- 
coin-container  method. 

The  principals  of  these  schools  took  the 
attitude,  that,  so  far  as  a  school  bank  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  school  should  confine  itself  to 
teaching  and  stimulation.  The  bank  should 
assume  the  obligation  of  receiving  the  cash 
deposits  and  accounting  for  them.  This  idea 
is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  these  men.  It  has  long 
been  held  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
school  savings  movement  and  has  given  rise 
to  a  variety  of  devices  for  school  banking 
known  under  the  head  of  the  Automatic 
Teller. 

The  automatic  teller  operates  with  almost 
as  little  Interruption  to  the  regular  school 
routine  as  the  coin-container  system.  The 
teller  is  a  fair-sized  cabinet  placed  in  an  ac¬ 
cessible  part  of  the  school  building.  The 
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children,  who  are  to  make  deposits,  file 
past  the  cabinet.  As  the  coins  are  put  into 
the  machine,  the  receipt  for  the  deposit  is 
acknowledged  in  some  way.  Usually  the  de¬ 
positor  receives  a  stamp  or  a  slip  showing  the 
amount  of  his  deposit.  At  the  same  time,  in 
certain  of  these  machines,  the  teller  automa¬ 
tically  credits  the  pupil  making  the  deposit 
with  the  amount  collected.^  These  mechani¬ 
cal  tellers  are,  as  a  rule,  leased  from  the 
manufacturer  or  the  distributor  by  the  local 
bank,  which  assumes  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  accounts.  The  cost  to  the  school 
is  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  encouraging 
thrift  and  in  marching  the  pupil  depositors 
to  the  teller.  The  bank,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  pay  for  the  leasing  of  the  machine  and 
for  the  clerical  work  necessary  to  keep  the 
records  in  order. 

In  each  one  of  these  three  methods,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  last  two,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
school  has  been  spared  whenever  possible. 
Usually  the  bank  has  been  taxed.  The  origin¬ 
ators  of  the  plans  have  tried  to  relieve  the 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  bank.  Other 
plans  of  school  banking,  which  will  now  be 
considered,  have  been  devised.  These  latter 
methods,  though  they  require  little  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  bank,  call  for  considerable 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  school. 

The  Thlry  System,  named  after  its  origin¬ 
ator,  J.  H.  Thiry,  we  shall  speak  of  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  of  school 
banking,  and  because  it  has  been  used  very 
extensively  throughout  the  country.  At  the 
opening  of  the  school  session  on  one  day  a 
week  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  is 
given  over  to  the  operation  of  the  bank.  As 
the  roll  is  called,  each  child  steps  forward 
and  leaves  his  deposit  with  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  records  the  deposit  on  a  special  page 
in  the  roll  book  and  at  the  same  time  credits 
the  amount  on  the  pupil’s  pass  card.  When 
this  work  is  completed,  the  teacher  sends  the 
cash  received  to  the  principal,  who  in  turn 
banks  the  money  in  a  savings  bank.  Once  a 
month  each  teacher  sends  a  report  of  the 

*A  device  of  this  kind  known  as  the  Auto-Teller  is 
now  being  manufactured  by  the  National  Automatic 
Teller  Corporation. 
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status  of  each  child’s  account  to  the  bank. 
When  a  pupil  has  deposited  a  dollar,  he  is 
given  a  regular  bank  book,  and  he  becomes  a 
regular  patron  of  the  bank.  Drafts  are  made 
either  from  the  teacher  or  from  the  bank 
directly. 

When  one  considers  the  burden  that  this 
method  has  placed  on  the  class  teacher,  its 
popularity  is,  indeed,  surprising.  At  promo¬ 
tion  time,  for  example,  when  the  children  are 
reclassified  and  sent  hither  and  thither,  the 
accurate  transfer  of  bank  records  is  apt  to 
add  that  fatal  “straw”  to  the  proverbial 
“camel’s  back.”  The  loss  of  the  weekly 
fifteen  or  twenty-minute  period  may  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  light  of  the  far  greater  price 
that  the  class  teacher  is  called  upon  to  pay. 

The  cost  that  the  bank  must  bear  is  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Rutter,  a 
Spokane  bank  officer  in  charge  of  a  system 
not  at  all  unlike  the  Thiry  system.  He  says: 
“While  we  do  not  look  upon  the  school  sav¬ 
ings  system  as  a  profitable  enterprise,  since 
the  cost  of  the  blanks  and  bookkeeping  is 
very  large,  there  is  no  branch  of  our  business 
in  which  we  take  more  pride.”^  Just  now  we 
are  not  discussing  benefits  or  pride;  we  are 
considering  cost.  The  Thiry  system,  alone  or 
with  modifications,  is  expensive  in  time  and 
money. 

Finally,  I  shall  ask  the  reader’s  indulgence 
long  enough  to  make  a  scrutiny  of  one  addi¬ 
tional  method  of  school  banking,  one  for 
which — I  must  confess  it — I  hold  a  degree  of 
partiality.  This  system,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  shall  call  the  Teacher-Pupil 
Method  of  Operation.  The  organization  con¬ 
sists  of  a  group  of  reliable  pupils  and  one  or 
two  teachers.  The  lion’s  share  of  the  work  is 
done  by  the  pupils;  the  teachers  merely  act 
as  managers.  On  the  banking  day  the  pupils, 
who  are  to  make  deposits,  leave  their  class¬ 
rooms  and  go  to  the  school  bank.  Here  they 
are  required  to  make  out  deposit  slips,  as  is 
done  in  all  outside  banks.  The  money  is  then 
received  by  pupil-tellers  and  recorded  in  the 
pass  book  held  by  each  depositor.  Book¬ 
keepers  keep  a  record  of  all  transactions  on 
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individual  ledger  cards.  A  new-account  clerk 
opens  new  accounts;  a  paying  teller  makes 
all  payments;  a  file  clerk  keeps  all  ledger 
cards  in  order.  When  a  child  has  five  dollars 
in  his  school  account,  he  is  allowed  to  open 
an  interest-bearing  account  in  the  savings 
bank.  This  work  is  done  also  by  a  pupil-clerk 
in  the  school. 

The  cost  of  this  method  resolves  itself  into 
the  following  items.  First,  one  or  more  teach¬ 
ers  possessed  with  a  missionary  zeal  must 
manage  the  banking  for  the  entire  school. 
Secondly,  these  teachers  must  in  some  way 
be  relieved  of  other  work  during  the  banking 
hours.  Three  teacher-hours  a  week  should 
suffice  in  a  school  of  2,000  pupils.  A  third 
item  is  that  the  pupils  employed  in  the  bank 
necessarily  lose  an  hour  or  two  of  the  regular 
academic  work  each  week.  The  pupils  who 
deposit  lose  the  two  or  three  minutes  needed 
to  pass  to  the  bank  and  to  make  the  transac¬ 
tion.  The  stationery  used  adds  a  final  factor 
to  the  cost.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  savings 
bank  is  called  upon  to  make  no  sacrifice 
whatever. 

Five  methods  of  conducting  a  school  bank 
have  been  mentioned.  This  should  suffice. 
Though  there  may  be  countless  other  sys¬ 
tems  in  use,  I  doubt  that  they  will  present 
any  item  of  cost  not  already  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  These  five  methods  given  are  no  sim¬ 
pler  and  no  more  cumbersome  then  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  banking  systems  now  in  use  in  the 
schools. 

Before  this  discussion  of  the  cost  is  brought 
to  a  close,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  prospects  for  satisfying  the  cost.  As 
each  school  and  savings  bank,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  knows  its  own  problems  best,  it  is 
difficult  to  outline  a  way  to  meet  the  various 
items  described  above.  Yet  the  possibility  of 
meeting  the  cost  necessarily  enters  into  the 
correct  evaluation  of  the  cost. 

The  first  item,  that  of  taking  the  time  of 
the  class  teacher,  is  the  most  difficult  obsta¬ 
cle  to  surmount.  This  problem,  to  be  sure, 
does  not  exist  in  schools  in  which  the  bank 
is  conducted  by  an  outside  agency.  However, 
in  other  schools  it  is  a  serious  question.  In 
systems,  the  Thiry  system  for  example. 
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where  every  class  teacher  conducts  the  bank¬ 
ing  for  his  own  class,  a  definite  time  of  the 
day  is  set  aside  to  carry  on  this  work.  The 
opening  period  of  one  day  each  week  has 
been  found  to  be  a  convenient  time.  In  not 
a  small  number  of  instances,  where  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  school  bank  has  run  high,  teach¬ 
ers  have  given  of  their  own  time  before  school 
to  do  the  work.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  expect 
teachers  to  do  this,  however.  Occasionally,  in 
systems  in  which  one  or  two  teachers  manage 
the  banking  for  an  entire  school,  the  teachers 
have  been  willing  to  devote  much  time  out¬ 
side  of  the  regular  school  hours  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  bank.  If  only  such  zeal  as  this 
were  common  in  all  walks  of  life!  In  a  school, 
where  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  banking  meth¬ 
ods,  the  teacher,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  staff 
of  pupil-clerks,  received  one  afternoon  a 
week,  work-free,  in  which  to  operate  the 
bank.  This  free  afternoon  is  made  possible  by 
a  departmental  program,  under  which  other 
teachers  sacrifice  one  of  their  own  free  per¬ 
iods.  The  plan  works  successfully  and  with¬ 
out  friction. 

A  second  item  of  the  cost,  that  of  taking 
the  time  of  the  pupils  from  their  school  work 
in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  bank 
their  money,  is  trivial.  The  time  thus  spent  is 
so  very  small  that  it  is  not  begrudged  by  any¬ 
one,  however  hostile  he  might  feel  toward  a 
school  savings  plan. 

Next  we  come  to  the  question  of  meeting 
the  financial  cost — the  cost  of  equipment 
and  supplies.  In  a  great  many  cases  local 
banks  finance  the  purchase  of  much  of  the 
stationery  used.  Sometimes  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  glad  to  furnish  the  supplies.  How¬ 
ever,  neither  of  these  methods  is  necessary. 
The  school  bank  can  be  and  should  be  self- 
supporting.  It  can  finance  itself  in  this  way. 
The  school  holds  in  its  school  account  all 
small  balances,  balances  which  are  too  small 
to  warrant  a  separate  account  in  the  savings 
bank.  This  account  is,  of  course,  interest 
bearing,  and  although  it  is  extremely  active, 
the  account  always  maintains  a  balance  of 
sufficient  size  to  yield  a  fair  amount  of  in¬ 
terest.  This  amount  should  cover  all  the  fi¬ 


nancial  costs  of  an  efficient  school  bank.  The 
interest  money  belongs  to  the  depositors,  and 
through  the  service  they  are  given  the  own¬ 
ers  receive  the  benefits  of  this  money. 

That  part  of  the  cost,  which  relates  to  the 
expense  to  which  the  local  savings  bank  is 
put,  we  shall  not  discuss  here.  If  the  bank  is 
called  upon  to  increase  its  clerical  force  and 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  supplies  to  operate 
a  school  bank,  though  I  do  not  believe  either 
procedure  is  absolutely  necessary,  a  method 
of  financing  is  not  difficult  to  find. 

We  have  considered,  and  at  some  length, 
the  cost  of  operating  the  school  bank.  Now  we 
arrive  at  our  second  great  question. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  RETURNS? 

For  the  most  part  the  benefits  of  the  school 
savings  bank  are  obvious.  There  is  danger, 
however,  in  accepting  this  statement  too 
readily,  for  we  are  apt  to  dismiss  the  whole 
matter  from  our  thoughts,  ere  we  have 
scarcely  probed  beneath  the  surface  for  re¬ 
turns  not  altogether  apparent. 

The  “rainy-day”  idea  is  old.  We  have 
heard  much  of  “saving  for  a  rainy  day,”  of 
“making  hay  while  the  sun  shines,”  and  of 
“setting  aside  something  for  to-morrow.” 
The  age  of  these  platitudes  should  not  inval¬ 
idate  their  present  worth,  but  it  should, 
rather,  strengthen  their  force  with  all  its 
weight  of  years. 

A  pathetic  incident  comes  to  mind.  A 
twelve-year-old  boy  had  been  a  regular  de¬ 
positor  in  a  school  savings  bank  for  a  period 
of  three  years  or  more.  In  that  time  he  had 
saved  the  immense  sum  of  forty  dollars.  I 
say  immense,  because  to  him  it  represented 
months  of  hard  work  and  sacrifice.  Then 
followed  a  period  of  lean  days  and  weeks. 
His  father  through  sickness  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  could  not  provide  for  the  family  of  six 
children.  One  day  the  boy  applied  at  the 
school  bank,  and  with  a  solemn  pride,  that 
was  his  alone,  asked  to  withdraw  his  money. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  teacher  in  charge 
to  inquire  the  reason  for  all  drafts.  Then  it 
was  that  he  heard  this  story.  The  boy  saw 
the  family  through  its  difficulty.  Since  the 
father’s  recovery  the  good  man  has  been  able 
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to  replace  his  son’s  savings,  a  small  amount 
at  a  time.  The  boy  has  to  his  credit  now  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  he  had  before.  What  a  lesson 
in  thrift  that  was  to  an  American  boy.  What 
a  moral  was  brought  home  to  that  family. 

Yet  the  rainy-day  attitude  requires  exten¬ 
sion.  It  should  be  made  to  include  the  day  of 
opportunity.  When  opportunity  knocks,  it  is 
well  for  every  citizen,  as  the  scout  motto  puts 
it,  to  “be  prepared.”  Preparation  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  way  is  frequently  as  important  as  pre¬ 
paration  in  any  other  way.  When  a  young 
man,  or  a  young  woman  for  that  matter, 
leaves  school  and  takes  his  position  in  the 
world  of  affairs,  he  finds  that  a  financial  start 
brought  about  by  careful  saving  during  his 
school  days  is  a  great  advantage. 

However  great  the  benefits  of  the  rainy- 
day  attitude  may  be,  I  believe  that  the 
school  bank  offers  a  second  return  of  far 
greater  value  to  the  life  of  a  community  or  a 
nation.  The  school  bank  gives  training  in 
good  habits — habits  of  thrift,  habits  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  immediate  pleasure  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  good,  habits  of  guarding  against  vain 
squandering,  habits  of  avoiding  the  rush  of 
the  pleasure-mad.  That  the  school  bank  does 
this  cannot  be  denied.  These  same  habits  of 
intelligent  conservation  persist  through  life 
and  enrich  the  welfare  of  all.  Who  are  the 
bone  and  the  sinew  of  the  American  nation 
to-day?  They  are  the  throng  of  hard-working 
independent  home-owners  that  have  toiled 
and  saved  and  who  now  make  up  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  our  citizenry. 

The  school  bank  has  still  another  social 
value.  In  all  banking  systems,  where  much 
of  the  work  is  done  by  pupils  themselves,  the 
qualities  of  reliability  and  honesty  are  deeply 
embedded  into  the  character  of  the  several 
employees.  To  be  able  to  handle  the  money 
of  others  without  feeling  the  tempter’s  urge 
is  certainly  a  trait  worth  bringing  out.  If 
the  school  bank  can  effect  this  in  the  case  of 
a  dozen  or  more  pupils  each  term,  then  it  has 
performed  a  valuable  service.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  stand  in  favor  of  banking 
systems  operated  by  pupils  rather  than  by 
outside  agencies. 

A  fourth  return  not  at  once  too  obvious  is 
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the  business  experience  that  is  given  to  all 
who  have  dealings  with  the  bank.  Men  of 
cold  business  have  upon  occasion  condemned 
the  public  school,  because  it  does  not  prepare 
for  a  business  life.  They  can  see  no  possible 
benefit  from  folk-dancing,  dramatics,  or  liter¬ 
ary  appreciation.  Surely  the  school  bank, 
particularly  when  it  is  operated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  current  business  practice,  has  the 
savor  of  the  world  of  business.  Some  of  our 
methods  of  conducting  school  banks,  it  must 
be  admitted,  give  little,  if  any,  business  prac¬ 
tice.  For  that  reason  banks  conducted  more 
in  accordance  with  regular  banking  practice 
have  an  advantage  over  the  others. 

There  is  still  another  benefit  from  the 
school  savings  bank  which  we  must  not  over¬ 
look.  It  is  this.  After  a  child  has  started  on 
his  way  to  a  substantial  bank  account,  he 
acquires  a  sense  of  ownership  and  a  sense  of 
value.  There  is  only  one  way  to  realize  the 
full  meaning  of  ownership,  and  that  is  to 
own  something;  there  is  only  one  way  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  anything,  and  that  is 
to  measure  it  in  terms  of  the  sacrifice  it  cost. 
How  unfortunate  is  the  child  in  the  orphan¬ 
age,  who  wears  the  clothes  of  the  institution 
and  plays  with  the  toys  of  the  group.  He 
holds  no  property  of  his  own.  Property  rights 
and  ownership  mean  nothing  to  him.  He 
cannot  evaluate,  because  he  can  make  no 
comparison.  I  have  taken  this  extreme  case 
to  show  how  important  are  these  conceptions 
often  taken  for  granted,  the  sense  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  the  sense  of  value.  The  school  bank 
brings  out  these  qualities  to  the  fullest. 
Bolshevism  cannot  live  in  a  community 
where  each  one  owns  something.  I  believe 
that  the  school  bank  is  a  most  formidable 
foe  to  all  Bolshevistic  forces. 

We  have  considered  the  cost;  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  returns;  we  are  now  ready  for  the 
third  and  final  question. 

DO  THE  RETURNS  JUSTIFY  THE  COST? 

Has  it  not  impressed  you,  as  we  waded 
through  the  abundance  of  detail  making  up 
the  cost  and  now  as  we  swept  by  the  array  of 
benefits  constituting  the  returns,  that  the 
obstacles  encountered  in  the  make-up  of  the 
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cost  were,  after  all,  of  a  small  and  petty  na¬ 
ture?  Have  you  not  felt,  as  I  have,  that  the 
bigness  of  the  reward  justified  the  expense? 
What  matters  the  expenditure  of  a  few  dol¬ 
lars,  or  a  few  hours  time,  or  a  small  amount 
of  energy,  what  matters  the  elimination  or 
the  minimizing  of  some  part  of  our  already 
weighted-down  curriculum,  when  that  ex¬ 
penditure  or  change  carries,  as  does  the 
school  bank,  such  advantages  in  its  wake? 
The  school  bank  is  worth  the  cost.  It  would 
be  worth  it,  though  the  cost  be  doubled. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  conclusion  that  is 
novel  or  unique  in  any  way.  It  states,  merely, 
the  common-sense  idea  that  many  of  us  have 
had  all  along.  This  statement  is  the  crystal¬ 
lization  of  the  opinions  that  many  of  our 
leading  educators  and  bankers  have  enter¬ 
tained  for  years.  That  prominent  authorities 
are  in  complete  harmony  with  our  own  views 
is,  indeed,  assuring  and  satisfying  to  the 
extreme. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  former  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  said  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  “Among 
other  things  in  a  country  and  a  civilization 
like  ours  education  must  include  some  in¬ 
struction  in  the  simple  principles  of  econom¬ 
ics  and  some  training  in  the  use  of  money 
and  in  the  habits  of  thrift.  The  increasing 
use  of  the  school  savings  bank  indicates 
one  simple,  easy,  and  practical  method  of 
making  this  a  part  of  the  education  of  the 
schools.” 

George  M.  Wiley,  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Elementary  Education  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  writes:  “A  school  savings  system 
is  in  every  way  worth  while.  The  expense 
involved  should  be  practically  nothing,  and 
the  time  consumed  is  very  little  if  the  proper 
system  is  organized.” 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Newark  school 
system  E.  K.  Sexton,  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools,  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ments.  He  says:  “It  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,  that  the  youth  of  the  country  be 
taught  to  conserve  time,  material,  and 
money.  .  .  .  Thrift  in  money  is  the  easiest 
way  practically  to  work  out  and  impress 
that  conservation  which  is  so  valuable  to  the 


peace,  happiness,  and  service  of  the  family, 
the  state,  and  the  nation.” 

John  C.  Brodhead,  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  in  res¬ 
ponse  to  the  question,  “Is  a  school  bank 
worth  the  time  it  consumes  and  the  expense 
it  involves?”,  replies  with  a  laconic  “Abso¬ 
lutely.”  He  adds  the  remark,  that  “a  large 
percentage  of  our  schools  have  savings  sys¬ 
tems,  some  with  the  coin  machines,  which 
we  are  attempting  to  get  rid  of,  and  some 
with  a  pass-book  system”  operated  by  a 
local  savings  bank  association. 

From  Berkeley,  California,  comes  the 
word  from  B.  H.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  regarding  the  school  savings  bank, 
that  “the  values  to  the  children  from  an 
educational  standpoint  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  establishing  thrift  ideals  have  been 
very  great.  We  have  nothing  in  the  curricula 
which  we  should  more  regret  to  lose  than  this 
good  influence.” 

In  an  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Savings  Bank  Association  of  New  York 
in  1924  Dr.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  President  of 
the  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers, 
said:  “I  do  want  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  habit  of  thrift  must  always  pay  in  the 
end.”  He  then  added:  “The  bank  (meaning 
the  local  savings  bank)  has  a  peculiar  respon¬ 
sibility  in  thrift  instruction,  because  the 
school  needs  a  laboratory  to  teach  thrift.” 
I  like  that  word,  “laboratory.” 

All  this  testimony  has  come  from  school 
men,  school  men  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
interested  in  the  urban  school.  For  that 
reason  it  is  of  deep  interest  to  learn  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  banker. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  by  J.  M.  Door, 
Manager  of  School  Savings  in  the  State 
National  Bank  of  Maysville,  Kentucky.  This 
article  is  of  special  importance,  because  it 
comes  from  the  center  of  a  rural  community. 
Mr.  Dorr  writes: 

Would  school  savings  be  a  success  in  the  schools 
of  a  small  town?  Would  school  savings  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  rural  schools?  These  were  the  questions 
the  State  National  Bank  of  Maysville  was  asking 
itself  when  it  offered  school  savings  to  the  schools 
of  Maysville  and  Mason  County,  Ky.,  in  October, 
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1922.  Country  children  are  not  accustomed  to 
such  drives,  and  they  have  not  ready  money  to 
deposit  as  have  city  children.  This  is  also  true  to 
a  degree  in  a  small  town.  But  the  bank  realized 
the  benefit  school  savings  would  be  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  believed  the  plan  would  succeed  here 
as  it  had  in  larger  cities.^ 

At  this  point  the  author  of  the  article  de¬ 
scribes  the  methods  that  were  used  to  adver¬ 
tise  and  to  conduct  the  school  banks  in  this 
locality  and  then  adds  the  significant  state¬ 
ment;  “School  saving  has  been  a  success.” 

I  should  like  to  add,  as  a  final  testimonial 
to  the  esteem  with  which  progressive  bankers 
regard  school  savings  banks,  the  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Savings  Banks  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  October, 
1925.  This  resolution  reads  as  folllows: 

WHEREAS,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  manage 
one’s  personal  financial  affairs  intelligently,  to  use 
the  individual  Income  with  judgment  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  to  look  ahead  to  the  future,  and  to  plan 
to  work  out  these  personal  economic  matters  on 
sound  and  practical  lines  has  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  essential  need  in  our  national  life  and 
progress,  and  a  necessary  element  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  training  of  the  younger  generation; 

WHEREAS,  this  question  of  the  personal  econ¬ 
omic  training  of  children  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected  as  a  formal  subject  of  public 
education;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  teaching  of  professional 

^American  Bankers  Association  Journal,  September, 
1924. 
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economics  has  been  pitched  above  the  practical 
needs  of  average  people;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Savings  Banks  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled,  urges  upon  the  public  school  authorities 
of  the  State  of  New  York  that  the  present  school 
curriculum  be  so  modified  as  to  include  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  personal  economics  and  practical  thrift 
as  a  major  subject  in  the  course  of  study. 

That  in  the  development  of  the  broader  eco¬ 
nomic  phase  of  this  question  on  purely  educa¬ 
tional  lines,  the  school  bank  should  be  considered 
as  a  vital  influence  in  this  course  of  instruction 
and  as  an  effective  means,  so  far  as  the  saving  of 
money  is  concerned,  of  making  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  facts  presented. 

With  the  backing  of  men  of  this  calibre 
the  success  of  the  school  savings  bank  is  as¬ 
sured.  The  growth  of  this  movement  in  the 
last  decade  has  been  nothing  short  of  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Since  1920  the  number  of  schools 
having  savings  banking  has  increased  from 
2,736  to  10,163.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  271.4  per  cent.  Participants  in  increasing 
from  462,641  to  2,869,497  have  shown  a  gain 
of  520  per  cent.  Deposits  have  increased  506 
per  cent  and  bank  balances  516  per  cent.^ 

It  has  ever  been  the  case  that  that  which 
is  worth  while  will  in  the  end  prosper,  and 
that  which  is  not  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
The  school  savings  bank  is  a  success.  It  is  a 
success  because  it  IS  worth  while. 

*“  School  Savings  Banking  During  School  Year  of 
ic)2ij.-i925,”  published  by  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Legal  Literacy. — Ability  to  read  and  write  English  was  established  as  a  qualification  for 
voters  in  New  York  State  by  a  constitutional  amendment  approved  by  the  people  at  the 
general  election  held  on  November  8,  1921.  Such  ability  is  not  required  of  citizens  who 
were  entitled  to  vote  in  the  State  previous  to  January  i,  1922. 

The  other  States  imposing  the  literacy  test,  according  to  the  latest  available  re¬ 
ports,  and  the  years  in  which  it  was  established  in  them,  are:  Alabama,  1900;  Arizona, 
1913;  California,  1894;  Colorado,  1876;  Connecticut,  1897;  Delaware,  1897;  Georgia, 
1908;  Louisiana,  1898;  Maine,  1892;  Massachusetts,  1857;  Mississippi,  1890;  New 
Hampshire,  1902;  North  Carolina,  1900;  North  Dakota,  1896;  Oklahoma,  1911;  South 
Carolina,  1895;  Virginia,  1902;  Washington,  1896;  Wyoming,  1889.  New  York  was  the 
twentieth  State  to  require  literacy  as  a  qualification  for  voting. 


MORALE  AND  THE  NEGRO  COLLEGE 

F.  C.  Sumner 


[Doctor  Sumner’s  discussions  of  Negro  education  have  provoked  enough  approval  and  dissent  to 
stamp  them  as  decidedly  timely  and  important.  His  suggestion  of  a  speed-regulator  or  a  balance 
wheel  will  interest  you.] 


IN  AN  article  entitled,  “Philosophy  of 
Negro  Education,”  which  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Educational  Review, 
the  wisdom  of  equal  education  for  whites  and 
blacks  was  seriously  questioned  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  cultural  inequality  of  the 
two  races. 

While  it  is  true  from  whatever  angle  the 
problem  is  approached  that  there  exists  a 
cultural  disparity  between  the  races,  it  would 
be  indeed  fallacious  for  one  to  infer  that  the 
cultural  inferiority  of  the  Negro  precludes 
the  possibility  of  a  certain  overlapping  of  the 
two  races.  Investigations  reveal,  in  fact, 
considerably  more  of  this  overlapping  than 
had  hitherto  been  supposed.  This  cultural 
overlapping  of  the  races  has  been  attributed 
to  two  important  facts.  In  the  first  place, 
the  white  race  is  far  more  variable  than  the 
Negro.  In  the  second  place,  the  cultural 
variation  of  the  Negro  has  been  considerably 
augmented  by  the  admixture  of  white  blood. 

Just  how  far  this  cultural  overlapping  of 
the  races  extends  is  a  matter  which  can  be 
only  relatively  determined.  Certainly  the 
Negro  race  has  not  produced  a  Shakspere  or 
a  Newton  but  meanwhile  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  has  produced  individuals  whose  cul¬ 
tural  status  plainly  warrants  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  authoritative  estimates  place 
the  number  of  college  graduates  among 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  at  10,000.  Of 
this  number  about  one  thousand  have 
graduated  from  standard  Northern  colleges 
and  universities;  sixty  have  received  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key;  twenty-nine  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Northern 
and  foreign  universities. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  total  number  of 


college  graduates  among  Negroes  is  but  a 
very  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  Negro  population  (approximately  one 
in  I2CX))  and  the  total  number  of  Negroes 
at  present  enrolled  in  colleges  of  the  land  is 
estimated  at  4,000,  which  would  represent  a 
much  smaller  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
population,  these  figures  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  need  of  higher 
education.  To  be  sure,  the  mass-education 
of  the  Negro,  consisting  of  industrial  and 
moral  training,  is  vastly  more  important 
and  fundamental  for  the  progress  of  the  race. 
The  imperative  need  of  this  mass  education 
of  the  Negro  must  not,  however,  blind  us 
entirely  to  the  necessity  of  higher  training 
for  the  few  culturally  advanced  members  of 
the  race.  There  must  be  leaders  of  the  race 
and  those  best  qualified  for  the  task  of 
leadership  are  those  whose  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  status  is  higher. 

At  once  two  ways  appear  open  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  one  Negro  in  1200: 
this  training  may  be  provided  him  at  the 
standard  Northern  colleges  and  universities 
or  it  may  be  provided  him  in  institutions 
designed  solely  for  the  higher  education  of 
Negroes — the  so-called  Negro  colleges  and 
universities. 

A  number  of  special  problems  naturally 
arise  in  case  the  one  Negro  in  1200  should 
have  to  secure  his  education  in  Northern 
white  institutions  as  his  only  resort.  In  the 
first  place,  the  rigor  of  intellectual  selection 
in  these  institutions  would  operate  to  the 
drastic  curtailment  of  the  number  of  college 
graduates  among  Negroes.  In  the  second 
place,  those  Negroes  who  succeeded  in  finish¬ 
ing  these  colleges  primarily  designed  for 
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whites  would  run  the  risk  of  having  their 
sympathies  and  aspirations  alienated  from 
their  race.  Thirdly,  the  expenditure  for 
travel,  tuition,  and  maintenance,  involved 
in  attending  these  white  institutions,  would 
be  prohibitive  for  many  who  are  intellec¬ 
tually  qualified.  Fourthly,  the  white  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  being  primarily 
devoted  to  intellectual  work,  the  Negro  stu¬ 
dent  who  might  need  moralization  as  seri¬ 
ously  as  or  perhaps  more  seriously  than  in- 
tellectualization  would  find  himself  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  and  later  an  ineffective  leader  to 
his  race.  Fifthly,  an  increase  in  the  colored 
contingent  at  a  white  college  or  university 
would  give  rise  to  intramural  race  problems 
such  as  dormitory,  social,  and  administra¬ 
tive  problems,  rulings  on  which  must,  quite 
often,  work  unfavorably  to  the  minority 
group. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  practical 
problems  naturally  arise  in  case  the  one 
Negro  in  1200  as  his  only  resort  should  have 
to  secure  his  higher  education  in  Negro  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  as  they  more  or  less 
actually  exist.  In  the  first  place,  these  in¬ 
stitutions  are  needlessly  multiplied  by  reason 
of  the  egotism  of  the  founders.  “Competi¬ 
tion  develops  because  there  are  not  enough 
places  for  all  who  would  rule,  the  various 
aspirants  necessarily  running  afoul  of  one 
another,”  says  Gowin  and  what  he  says  holds 
true  in  explaining  the  cause  for  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  Negro  colleges.  There  are  in 
reality  forty  of  these  institutions  for  about 
four  thousand  students  and  in  embryo  about 
sixty  more  which  are  as  yet  merely  colleges  or 
universities  in  name  or  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  two  or  three  students.  In 
one  city  alone  there  are  five  independent  col¬ 
leges  or  universities  with  a  combined  enroll¬ 
ment  of  less  than  five  hundred.  The  other 
problems  of  the  Negro  college  apparently 
grow  out  of  this  multiplication  of  colleges. 

In  the  second  place,  the  financial  condition 
of  these  institutions  is  as  a  rule  very  precari¬ 
ous.  This  situation  is  plainly  evident  in 
the  inadequate  equipment  of  laboratories 
and  libraries  and  in  the  inadequate  com¬ 
pensation  of  teachers.  The  salaries  of 


teachers  being  low  and  in  many  cases  fraught 
with  an  element  of  uncertainty,  the  teaching 
personnel  is  necessarily  of  an  inferior  grade, 
in  all  too  many  cases  below  that  of  certain 
reputable  high  schools  for  Negroes,  where 
the  compensation  is  much  higher  and  more 
attractive. 

In  the  third  place,  the  intellectual  selec¬ 
tion  of  students  is  far  too  lax,  making  for  an 
average  intelligence  of  student  personnel 
which  is  far  below  that  of  a  standard  North¬ 
ern  college.  This  situation  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  a  lowering  of  educational  standards 
in  these  institutions  and  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent  accounts  for  the  very  elementary  nature 
of  courses  offered,  the  dolce  far  niente  charac¬ 
ter  of  work  in  general,  the  apologetic  tactics 
of  administrative  officers  and  the  non-rigor¬ 
ous  adherence  to  schedules. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  review  that  there 
are  alike  advantages  and  disadvantages  for 
the  one  Negro  in  1200  either  at  the  white 
college  or  at  the  Negro  college. 

The  Northern  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  designed  primarily  for  the  education  of 
whites  who  are,  in  considerable  numbers,  of 
high  intellectual  and  moral  status  and  who 
represent  a  somewhat  higher  economic  back¬ 
ground  cannot  very  easily  solve  many  of  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  Negro  student. 
Especially  would  it  be  difficult  for  them  to 
do  so  when  more  and  more  they  find  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  keep  abreast  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  and  economic  demands. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  a  few  Negroes  who  can 
stand  the  pace  intellectually,  morally,  and 
financially  and  they  should  by  no  means  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  pursue  courses  at 
these  institutions. 

Chief  concern,  however,  should  be  given 
to  the  majority  of  Negroes  who  are  culturally 
in  position  to  be  benefited  by  higher  train¬ 
ing.  It  would  naturally  appear  that  the 
special  problems  involved  in  the  higher 
education  of  this  majority  can  best  be 
worked  out  in  institutions  designed  solely 
for  Negroes  i.  e.  in  the  socalled  Negro  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  The  Negro  college 
has  several  advantages  in  this  matter.  It  is 
located  in  the  Southland  within  easy  access 
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of  those  of  the  race  who  would  profit  by  a 
higher  education.  By  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  located  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
colored  population,  it  is  in  position  not  only 
to  keep  its  students  in  intimate  rapport 
with  the  spiritual,  social,  economic,  and 
political  aspirations  of  the  race  but  also 
to  act  as  a  necessary  leaven  to  the  group. 
More  than  that,  the  Negro  college  can  adjust 
its  tuition  fees  and  living  expenses  to  the 
economic  status  of  its  students;  it  can  pro¬ 
vide  special  types  of  higher  training  for 
special  types  of  intellect  and  emphasize  to 
better  advantage  character-formation. 

With  the  natural  advantages  which  the 
Negro  college  possesses  over  the  Northern 
white  institution,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
realization  of  its  educational  objective  is  the 
heightening  of  its  morale  which  at  present 
verges  toward  ebb-tide. 

For  the  purpose  of  heightening  its  morale 
there  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Negro  colleges 
from  40  to  about  five.  This  reduction  would 
make  not  only  for  educational  economy  but 
also  for  the  realization  of  high  scholastic 
standards.  The  millions  of  dollars  now 
well-nigh  squandered  in  the  needless  multi¬ 
plication  of  inferior  colleges  would  place  a 
much  smaller  number  of  institutions  on  a 
secure  economic  footing  and  provide  the 
latter  with  adequate  plant  and  equipment 
for  the  prosecution  of  high  grade  work. 
Such  an  arrangement  could  be  realized  only 
by  a  supreme  effort  at  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  race,  together  with  the  aid  of 
philanthropy  and  the  Southern  States. 
Moreover,  such  an  arrangement  would 
materially  increase  the  salaries  of  collegiate 
instructors.  With  only  four  or  five  large 
colleges  advantageously  located,  with  the 
resources  of  forty  institutions  merged  into 
the  support  of  the  smaller  number  and  with 
salaries  placed  on  a  standardized  basis,  the 
teaching  personnel  may  be  rigorously  selec¬ 
ted  on  the  basis  of  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  qualifications.  Under  the  existing 
arrangement,  the  morale  of  the  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel  is  far  too  low.  It  cannot  be  otherwise 
with  salaries  low  and  improperly  distributed, 


and  with  appointment  and  retention  of 
teachers  governed  by  nepotic,  fraternal  and 
servile  principles.  It  cannot  be  otherwise 
with  administrators  intellectually  and  mor¬ 
ally  inferior  to  subordinates  and  controlling 
by  means  of  Machiavelian  tactics  such  as 
intimidation,  dissimulation,  espionage  and 
jealousy-baiting. 

A  very  large  cause  for  the  present  low 
morale  of  Negro  colleges  can  be  traced  to 
malcontent  with  executives.  An  occasion 
for  dissatisfaction  arises  when  the  executive 
is  educationally  and  professionally  inferior  to 
subordinates.  He  is  thus  forced  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  his  inferiority-feelings  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  autocratic  rule  of  teachers  and 
students.  The  espionage  system  is  called 
into  play.  Ways  and  means  are  laboriously 
studied  for  forcing  resignations  of  the  more 
competent  members  of  the  faculty.  An  en¬ 
tire  book  of  rare  material  for  comedy  and 
tragedy  might  be  written  about  this  subject. 

The  remedy  for  this  pathological  situation 
is  suggested  by  the  psychology  of  leadership. 
The  executive  must  be  morally,  Intellectually, 
educationally  and  professionally  above  his 
subordinates.  The  minimal  intellectual  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  college  executive  should  be 
the  doctorate  in  philosophy  from  a  standard 
university  in  addition  to  previous  staff  ex¬ 
perience.  Morally  the  executive  should  be 
irreproachable,  above  board  in  his  dealings 
with  intelligent  men,  and  worthy  of  emula¬ 
tion  rather  than  of  contumely. 

These  executives,  who  possess  high  moral 
and  intellectual  qualifications  must  have 
the  support  of  a  line  and  staff  organization 
of  high  scholastic  and  professional  stand¬ 
ards.  At  present  there  is  but  one  Negro 
college  and  that  the  largest  in  point  of 
attendance  which  has  endeavored  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  line  and  staff  organization.  In  the 
smaller  colleges  the  enrollments  of  which 
are  between  fifty  and  three  hundred  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
“Pushpin  is  as  good  as  poetry.”  An  A.  B. 
man  is  as  good  as  an  A.  M.  man;  an  A.  M. 
is  as  good  as  a  Ph.  D.  man;  a  new  man  as 
good  as  an  old  man  and  an  inexperienced 
man  as  good  as  an  experienced  man.  Under 
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such  an  arrangement  the  turnover  is  large 
and  there  is  no  incentive  to  academic  or 
professional  endeavor  such  as  would  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  It  is 
advocated  as  a  much-needed  reform  that 
promotion,  salary,  and  position  be  placed  on 
the  impersonal  basis  of  efficiency  purely  and 
simply  and  that  true  heads  of  departments 
be  men  who  have  taken  the  doctorate  or  who 
have  the  equivalent  attainment  in  the  work 
which  they  direct. 

The  morale  of  a  college  as  a  whole  depends, 
to  be  sure,  on  more  than  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  the  institution  and  the  efficiency 
of  staff  and  line  organization.  The  student 
personnel  must  be  reckoned  with.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  quantity  of  stu¬ 
dents  is  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
This  would  naturally  be  so  where  the  supply 
of  colleges  is  far  greater  than  the  demand. 

In  order  to  sample  the  intelligence  of 
students  in  a  Negro  college,  the  writer  gave 
the  Army  Alpha  for  two  consecutive  years 
to  the  Sophomore  class.  The  total  number 
tested  was  one  hundred.  The  median 
Alpha  score  proved  to  be  109  with  the  upper 
quartile  125.  Comparing  these  results  with 
those  reported  by  Yoakum  and  Yerkes  for 
white  college  students,  one  finds  that  the 
upper  quartile  125  is  about  equal  to  the 
average  median  score  for  white  college  men 
and  women.  If  these  results  are  typical 
(the  writer  has  reason  to  believe  them  ap¬ 
proximately  so),  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  college  students  enrolled  in  the 
various  Negro  colleges  is  in  excess  of  the 
number  fully  qualified  to  be  in  college.  With 
the  median  intelligence  low,  the  instruction 
must  of  course  be  pitched  accordingly,  which 
is  in  reality  the  case. 

Furthermore,  exceptional  ability,  some¬ 
what  rare,  is  sprinkled  lightly  throughout 
forty  colleges  with  the  result  that  only  in 
the  larger  colleges  can  enough  talent  be  mus¬ 
tered  to  carry  over  a  college  grade  project. 
While  in  most  cases  the  admission  require¬ 
ments  of  so  many  units  of  high  school  work 
are  complied  with  from  a  quantitative  stand¬ 
point,  these  admission  units  differ  widely 
when  one  considers  them  qualitatively. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  reforms  which 
are  urgently  needed  here  are:  first,  a  more 
rigid  selection  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
intelligence  ratings;  secondly,  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  need  considerable 
strengthening;  last  but  not  least,  there 
should  be  a  division  of  labor  among  the  five 
colleges  of  the  new  order.  Tw’o,  at  least, 
should  be  technical,  that  is,  devoted  to  ap¬ 
plied  sciences  such  as  home-economics, 
business-administration,  electrical,  chemi¬ 
cal,  civil,  and  mechanical  engineering,  social 
service,  education,  library  science  and 
agriculture.  One  college  should  specialize 
in  the  fine  arts  and  literature,  giving  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  music,  painting,  architec¬ 
ture,  commercial  art,  sculpture,  the  his¬ 
trionic  art,  and  the  writing  of  poetry  and 
fiction.  Two  colleges  should  specialize  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  should  also 
have  added  to  them  professional  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  law  and  religion.  In 
regard  to  graduate  work,  it  should  not  be 
attempted  further  than  the  Master’s  degree. 
Work  for  the  doctorate  should  be  pursued  at 
white  institutions  which  are  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  sort  of  high  scholastic  en¬ 
deavor. 

A  final  reform  of  the  Negro  college  is 
necessary.  Under  the  present  arrangement 
discipline  (the  term  being  here  used  in  a 
broad  sense  to  include  both  moral  and  men¬ 
tal)  lacks  the  rigor  which  is  productive  of 
hardy  character  and  “joyful  wisdom.”  Moral 
discipline  now  centers  almost  wholly  about 
sex  and  too  little  about  egotism.  Self- 
respect,  fair-play  and  team-work  need 
fostering;  jealousy,  envy  and  vanity  need 
stifling.  Tidiness,  self-control,  industry,  ac¬ 
curacy,  integrity,  perseverance,  cooperation, 
loyalty  and  tact  are  moral  habits  which 
need  fixing. 

Love  of  the  good,  true,  and  beautiful  must 
be  carefully  nurtured  and  the  reasoning 
powers  whetted.  The  writer  finds  from 
experience  both  as  student  and  teacher  that 
semester  courses  are  unproductive  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  college  student.  By  the 
time  that  the  A  B  C’s  of  the  subject  are 
mastered,  the  semester  is  up  and  the  student 
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has  no  time  in  which  he  may  exercise  his 
reasoning  powers  about  the  material  learned. 
In  other  words,  the  semester  is  used  up  in  the 
mastering  of  technique  and  no  time  is  usu¬ 
ally  left  for  the  creative  processes  to  exercise 
themselves.  It  is  not  meant  that  a  semes¬ 
ter’s  work  should  be  needlessly  drawn  out  to 
cover  a  year  but  rather  that,  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  subject,  closely  correlated  material 
should  be  brought  under  the  subject  so  that 
the  student  may  catch  a  vision.  The 
present-day  tendency  of  vivisecting  human 
knowledge  is  carried  so  far  in  the  semester 
courses  of  colleges  that  students  have  rarely 
an  organized  fund  of  knowledge  upon  leaving 
school.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  it  is  far 
more  important  for  a  student  to  learn  thor¬ 
oughly  and  in  all  their  ramifications  three 


subjects  a  year  than  in  isolated  fragments 
ten  or  twelve  subjects.  There  are  many 
other  reforms  which  are  sorely  needed  in 
reference  to  the  mental  discipline  in  Negro 
colleges.  Chief  of  them  is  the  necessity  of 
emphasizing  thoroughness.  There  should  be 
less  of  liberalization  and  more  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  less  of  graduation  and  more  of  elimina¬ 
tion,  less  of  honorary  and  more  of  earned 
degrees. 

The  Negro  college  must  prove  its  right  to 
exist  by  more  than  its  mere  existence.  With 
its  morale  heightened,  it  can  prove  its  right 
to  exist  by  the  very  vigor  of  its  existence. 
With  its  morale  heightened,  it  will  be  in  con¬ 
dition  not  only  to  keep  abreast  of  educational 
progress  but  also  to  render  a  far  more  effect¬ 
ive  service  to  the  race  in  its  cultural  ascent. 


INBREEDING 

Caroline  Bengtson 

[A  Detroit  school  board  once  passed  a  rule  that  its  high-school  teachers  should  be  selected  from 
graduates  of  Detroit  high  schools.  “New  York  places  for  New  Yorkers”  is  a  well-known  slogan.  Miss 
Bengston,  a  Chicago  high-school  teacher,  protests  against  the  narrowing  influence  of  localism.] 


SOME  of  us  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  reared  far  from  huge  noisy 
cities.  Somewhere  along  the  way  we 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  that  inbreeding 
is  rarely  a  success  biologically.  From  the 
standpoint  of  social  welfare  inbreeding  of 
ideas  is  quite  as  fatal.  City  school  sys¬ 
tems  are  suffering  from  the  latter  malady 
which  takes  the  form  of  narrow  provincial¬ 
ism. 

A  high  school  principal  was  planning  with 
the  student  commission  a  school  program 
for  Thanksgiving  Day.  Stage  decorations 
were  arranged  to  illustrate: 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin 
And  the  corn  is  in  the  shock. 

The  students  were  fourth  year  in  high 
school.  One  of  them  remarked  “  But  when  is 
corn  in  the  shock?” 


“When  it  is  in  a  pile,”  sagely  remarked  one 
youth.  The  principal  gasped. 

It  further  developed  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
buy  corn  stalks  which  had  been  husked  than 
those  which  had  not.  “What  do  you  mean  by 
husking?”  demanded  the  belle  of  the  group. 
The  principal  gasped  again,  and  proceeded 
to  enlighten  the  questioner. 

But  the  climax  came  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving.  A  few  pumpkins  lay  on  the 
stage  flanked  by  two  insignificant  shocks  of 
corn.  “Where  did  you  get  your  wheat?” 
queried  a  city  bred  teacher.  The  principal 
told  the  pupils  that  he  intended  to  stage  a 
husking  bee  in  order  to  enlighten  his  school 
community.  To  what  effect  are  Mc- 
Cutcheon’s  cartoons  of  Indian  Summer  and 
of  the  colors  on  European  battlefields?  How 
much  appeal  do  they  make  to  people  city 
bred  for  two  or  three  generations  ? 

An  industrial  history  class  was  discussing 
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life  in  the  days  of  the  manor.  The  text  men¬ 
tioned  the  scarcity  of  hay  and  the  occupation 
of  thatcher.  “How  was  thatching  done?’* 
asked  the  teacher. 

“With  hay,”  replied  the  pupil. 

“But  we  have  just  been  told  that  hay  was 
valuable,”  he  was  reminded. 

“Houses  were  thatched  with  straw,”some 
one  volunteered. 

“What  is  the  difference  between  hay  and 
straw?” 

“Hay  is  dried  grass,”  stated  a  miss  who 
quoted  her  geography  exactly. 

“  But  where  does  straw  come  from  ?”  per¬ 
sisted  the  teacher. 

“It  comes  from  paper,”  grandly  stated  a 
pupil  who  held  “straw  board”  somewhere 
in  his  apperceptive  equipment. 

“Those  who  know  the  exact  difference 
between  hay  and  straw  will  please  raise 
hands,”  said  the  teacher.  There  were  six 
out  of  a  class  of  thirty-four  pupils.  A  correct 
statement  was  finally  forthcoming.  There 
are  allusions  in  the  literature  of  the  past  and 
in  descriptive  geography  of  the  present  day 
which  call  for  some  understanding  of  roofs 
thatched  with  straw.  There  are  works  of 
art  which  illustrate  this  form  of  domestic 
economy.  How  much  does  all  this  mean  to 
the  teacher  who  has  spent  all  her  days  in  a 
great  American  city?  How  much  under¬ 
standing  does  she  pass  on  to  her  pupils? 
It  is  true  that  instructors  make  visits  to 
Europe  but  many  of  them  spend  a  few  weeks 
on  the  veranda  of  a  fashionable  suniiner  hotel 
and  feel  that  they  have  had  great  enjoy¬ 
ment  if  they  have  succeeded  in  concealing 
the  source  of  their  income. 

I  have  actually  been  told  that  it  is  of  no 
real  importance  if  pupils  fail  to  distinguish 
hay  from  straw.  Furthermore,  it  is  main¬ 
tained  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  if  students 
have  a  very  vague  notion  of  the  names  and 
location  of  the  states  of  the  United  States. 
The  possibility  of  reading  newspapers  or 
elementary  United  States  history  intelligently 
without  knowledge  of  every  day  funda¬ 
mentals  does  not  occur  to  city  teachers  who 
are  satisfied  to  hear  children  say  words  par¬ 
rot  fashion.  These  persons  are  interested  in 


dress  and  drama  and  read  such  matters  in 
the  newspapers  as  local  scandal,  society 
news  and  a  few  book  reviews.  Foreign  affairs 
are  not  pertinent  to  their  situation  and 
market  reports  are  worse  than  Greek  to 
them.  The  quarterly  statements  of  banks  are 
an  unintelligible  mass  of  figures. 

The  number  of  people  in  Chicago  who 
have  never  visited  the  Stock  Yards  or  the 
Stock  Show  is  very  large.  This  industry 
which  has  origin  on  the  great  plains  and 
on  the  farms  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley 
is  a  rendezvous  for  the  social  elite  one  week 
every  year  and  is  the  spot  sought  out  by  visi¬ 
tors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  food  supply  of  several 
great  cities  originates  here,  but  many  teach¬ 
ers  feel  that  ignorance  is  bliss.  Knowledge  of 
realities  is  neither  necessary  or  aesthetic. 

It  has  long  been  fashionable  for  persons 
who  pose  as  refined  and  literary  to  maintain 
that  100  per  cent  accuracy  in  arithmetic  is 
entirely  uncalled  for  and  that  mastery  of 
mathematical  skill  is  utilitarian  and  pleb¬ 
eian.  It  requires  exertion  to  make  knowledge 
of  the  multiplication  tables  so  thorough  that 
accurate  results  are  ingrained  in  habit,  but 
it  can  be  accomplished  with  every  normal 
child.  The  so-called  lovers  of  the  aesthetic 
who  have  never  faced  reality  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  village  evaded  exactness  in  calculation 
which  honesty  and  efficiency  demand.  The 
outrageous  extravagance  of  city  government 
is  a  concomitant  of  lax  arithmetic.  How 
many  politicians  of  prominence  in  our  large 
cities  die  poor?  An  interesting  study  of  their 
assets  as  they  appear  in  Probate  Courts 
could  be  made. 

The  pitiful  part  of  all  of  this  abhorrence 
of  the  practical  is  the  failure  to  realize  that 
present  day  progress  in  business  and  science 
is  based  upon  measurement.  They  contend 
that  you  cannot  reduce  to  arithmetic  beauty 
and  emotions.  But  if  you  are  sufficiently 
practical  to  own  a  home  you  know  that 
taxes  are  high  and  they  must  be  paid.  You 
also  calculate  what  benefits  the  community 
receives  as  a  result  of  expenditures.  Health 
is  a  most  important  asset  and  the  proportions 
of  exercise,  rest  and  food  necessary  for  its 
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maintenance  are  not  mere  matters  of  artistic 
guess  work.  In  some  cities  several  successive 
generations  of  home  teachers  have  fostered 
utter  disregard  of  realities. 

The  attitude  of  city  bred  teachers  about 
gardening  is  amazing.  When  I  first  arrived  in 
Chicago  I  was  sent  to  teach  an  eighth  grade. 
A  garden  club  of  society  women  was  offering 
prizes  to  pupils  of  the  school  who  had  made 
some  effort  to  beautify  the  neighborhood.  I 
was  asked  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  efforts 
of  a  number  of  boys  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of 
age.  A  Swedish  boy  had  covered  a  lot  one 
story  below  the  street  level  with  every  kind 
of  plant  which  could  be  made  to  grow.  He 
had  evidently  enjoyed  this  kind  of  activity 
to  the  limit.  A  nervous  Russian  Jewish 
youngster  had  filled  two  or  three  boxes  with 
earth  because  a  back  yard  was  entirely  lack¬ 
ing.  His  pride  in  the  morning  glory  vines 
which  he  had  trained  to  cover  the  back 
porch  was  a  thing  long  to  be  remembered. 

When  the  war  came  gardening  was  in 
demand.  We  cultivated  five  eights  of  an  acre 
behind  a  high  school  building  and  we  were 
warned  that  no  person  whose  social  standing 
was  worth  anything  was  ever  seen  at  work 
in  the  soil.  But  the  force  of  a  good  example 
has  its  effect.  Pupils  gardened  at  home  and 
at  school  and  gained  some  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  producing  food.  Each 
year  we  regale  ourselves  with  invitations  to 
garden  shows  held  by  society  folk  who  in¬ 
habit  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  north  of 
Chicago  and  wonder  why  city  teachers  con¬ 
sider  that  working  in  a  garden  means  loss  of 
caste.  From  the  standpoint  of  civic  beauty, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  there  is  much  in  this 
exertion  which  is  aesthetic. 

In  one  of  our  large  cities  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  tried  a  certain  variety  of  democracy  on  a 
considerable  scale.  Teachers’  councils  which 
discussed  school  policies  met  in  school  time, 
and  once  each  semester,  the  high  schools 
were  closed  for  a  whole  day  to  talk  over  edu¬ 
cational  matters.  Various  estimates  of  the 
cost  have  been  made  and  it  was  later  dis¬ 
covered  that  almost  no  recommendations 
made  by  the  teachers  were  adopted  by  the 
final  arbiters,  the  board  of  education.  For 


real  results  this  was  all  about  as  effective  as 
the  efforts  of  the  soap  box  orator  in  the 
Hyde  Park  quarter  of  London  where  the 
policeman  permits  orations,  but  interferes 
speedily  when  words  promise  to  be  transfer¬ 
red  into  action. 

The  teachers  who  took  part  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  were  given  opportunity  to  revise  the 
high  school  curriculum.  Progressive  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  interested  held  meetings 
on  their  own  time  for  a  year.  They  gathered 
data,  studied  the  situation  carefully  and 
formulated  a  course  of  study  which  officials 
and  the  minority  thought  excellent.  It  was 
then  turned  over  to  the  teachers  to  discuss  in 
a  meeting  lasting  all  day.  The  majority  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  by  new  classes 
and  new  subject  matter  rejected  the  efforts 
of  their  hard  working  fellows  in  a  most  em¬ 
phatic  fashion.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  there  is  constant  curricu¬ 
lum  revision  in  which  the  teachers  have  a 
large  part,  but  large  cities  with  their  inbreed¬ 
ing  of  native  teachers  lag  behind. 

On  one  occasion  the  teachers  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  shorten  a  two  weeks’  vacation 
at  the  Christmas  holiday  time  to  ten  days, 
as  some  of  them  considered  it  all  important 
to  have  ten  weeks  vacation  in  the  summer  in¬ 
stead  of  nine.  This  involved  considering  the 
three  days  which  happened  to  follow  New 
Year’s  Day  as  a  week.  Of  course,  they  voted 
themselves  the  two  first  days  of  the  week 
holidays  with  pay,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  the  fact  that  10,000  educational  em¬ 
ployees  were  involved,  none  of  whom  re¬ 
ceived  less  than  $7.50  per  day.  The  arith¬ 
metic  of  the  situation  was  regarded  as  of  no 
consequence  whatsoever. 

Is  there  inbreeding  in  city  school  systems  ? 
Oodles  of  it,  to  use  a  pet  phrase  of  the  flap¬ 
per.  Are  the  results  undesirable?  Most 
certainly.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
You  cannot  exile  the  city  bred  girl  who  is 
being  prepared  for  teaching  to  the  country 
for  several  years.  But  the  training  schools 
can  require  some  work  in  gardening,  excurs¬ 
ions  to  stock  shows,  visits  to  dairy  farms,  and 
capacity  to  measure  realities  mathematic¬ 
ally. 


'^HE  architecture  is  Chinese;  the  iron  is  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  ingot; 
^  the  place  is  San  Francisco;  the  institution  is  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
See  Mr.  Cope’s  article;  “A  bit  of  China  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  School  System” 
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